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Books in English 
Recently Arrived 
From the USSR 











SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS 


by V. G. Belinsky 


A comprehensive selection of the works 
of the great Russian critic and philoso- 
pher called “the true father of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia.” 


555 pp., $2.50 


SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS 


by N. A. Dobrolyubov 


A comprehensive selection of the works 
of the brilliant critic who influenced 
Russia’s greatest writers and the men 
who made the revolution. 


650 pp., $2.50 


SELECTED WORKS 
by I. V. Michurin 


His discoveries are the basis of Soviet 
plant and animal breeding, the man 
who “domesticated wild Nature.” 


Illustrated, 496 pp., $2.75 


A HERO OF OUR TIME 
by M. Lermontov 


One of the classics of Russian fiction, 
the first Russian realistic novel. Not 
available in other editions. 

Illustrated, 223 pp., $1.50 


EARLY JOYS 
by Constantin Fedin 


Vivid novel of pre-war days by one of 
the best known Soviet writers. Received 
a Stalin Prize. 


503 pp., $1.50 


THE WHITE BIRCH 
by Mikhail Bubenov 


Absorbing war novel by a new writer 
hailed as a literary discovery. Received 
a Stalin Prize. 


578 pp., $1.50 
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FACTS FOR 
PEACE AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


Be well informed on the most 
vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


JUNGLE LAW 
OR HUMAN REASON? 
Jessica Smith 
What the North Atlantic Pact means 
to you in terms of jeopardizing peace 
and prosperity. 
10¢ each 


THE SCIENCE OF 
BIOLOGY TODAY 


Trofim Lysenko 


The address of the President of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences of the USSR evoked by the 
international discussion on genetics, 
Cloth $1.25 Paper $.25 


FALSIFIERS OF HISTORY 


An historical document of World War 
II. Containing the official Soviet reply 
to the State Department publication 
on the Nazi-Soviet documents AND 
the remarkable documented historical 
analysis “Diplomacy by Falsehood,” 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman. 
25¢; special low rate in quantity 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 


Dr. Harry F. Ward 


A scholarly study of Soviet democracy 
with clear answers to many questions 
including those hat many Americans 
ask regarding Soviet elections. 

15¢, illustrated 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE COLD WAR 
D. N. Pritt 


The historical record set straight in 
an authoritative, concerted narrative. 
Cloth $1.25 Paper 40¢ 


SOVIET “ANTI-SEMITISM” 
THE BIG LIE! 


Moses Miller 


A full and documented answer to the 
recent press slanders. 
5S¢ each 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St.. New York 14 














SEE 
SOVIET 
FILMS 


Coming 


IVAN PAVLOV 


A film biography of the great 
Russian scientist, directed by 
Gregory Roshal. 


Current Features 


YOUNG GUARD 


Based on the famous novel by 
Alexander Fadeyev. Directed by 
Sergei Gerasimov. Music by 
Shostakovich. 


THE FIRST FRONT 


(THE STORY OF STALINGRAD) 


Brilliant new feature film on the 
great battle for Stalingrad. Win- 
ner of the Grand Prize at the 
Czechoslovak Film Festival. Di- 
rected by Vladimir Petrov. Music 
by Khatchaturian. 


THE TRAIN GOES 
EAST 


Romance and adventure on the 
road from Moscow to Vladivo- 
stok. In Magicolor. 


THE MAGIC HORSE 


First feature-length color car- 
toon, based on the famous folk 
tale "The Hump-backed Horse.” 
In Magicolor. 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome Color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of “They 
Met in Moscow." In Magicolor. 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 
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TIMES THAT TRY MEN'S SOULS 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I wish I did not have to send in my sub 
with someone else’s cheque but my husband 
is the village postmaster and this is our means 
of support so the reason is obvious. These are 
indeed days that “try men’s souls’—but there 
is a saving clause—when those famous words 
were spoken we were not blessed with a Soviet 
Union and we did not have a Soviet Russia 
Topay. It matters not how we struggle but 
we must keep this magnificent magazine alive 
and strong. To me here it is an oasis in a vast 
desert. I need it not as a bulwark of faith— 
from me this knows no limit—but as the best 
way or means to implement that faith. Hail 
to our SRT! A thousand times Hail! 

Up-State, N. Y. 


DEEPEST THANKS 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 
Knowing the difficult time you are having 
financially in keeping Sovier Russia Topay com- 





ing off the press and into the hands of its sub- 
scribers, Mrs. Behre and I are sending you the 
enclosed check for $50.00 in appreciation for 
your tireless efforts and an excellent job. We 
always look forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to receiving your magazine. 


T. S. Behre 
New Orleans, La. 


A CORRECTION 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

I wish to correct a misstatement in my article 
“The Exposé of Pentagon Strategy,” in the 
December Soviet Russta Topay. That article re- 
ferred inaccurately to the departure from the 
Air Force of General H. H. “Hap” Arnold to 
act as air industry lobbyist. The reference should 
have been to Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols, in 
Charge of Materiél, Maintenance and Distribu- 
tion for the Air Force during World War HU, 
who subsequently retired and became president 
of the Air Craft Industries Association. 


Victor Perlo 








The Miracle Continues 


In a recent issue we said: 


"Sometimes we hear the comment: "With all the difficulties you 
are up against it is a miracle that you keep going!’ To us, too, it is a miracle, 
but we know whose miracle it is. We know that it is not any magic worked here 
in the office. The miracle is worked by you, the readers and friends of the maga- 
zine. In our emergencies we have turned to you and you have never failed us.” 

These excerpts from a few of the letters we have received 
response are a demonstration of the miracle: 


"Sorry | am unable to give more but | am under a doctor's care 
and at the same time | am out of work six months." (With a contribution of $2) 
"So sorry | can't do more but | am enclosing money for a sub- 


scription to a library." ($1) 


"Am not working so | enclose as much as | can." ($2) 
"Would feel very sorry if the magazine should have to discon- 
tinue. | would like to contribute more but | am in a fixed income of pension and 


the cost of living continues to mount. 


" ($3) 


"| wish | could do more but | believe we will all keep the magazine 


alive. | don't want to miss it." ($5) 


This is the devotion that keeps your magazine alive through the 
present time of crisis. But the crisis is not yet abating. Only your continued 
help will enable us to keep going. We know we can count on it; but it is needed 
immediately; so please send in your contribution TODAY. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


| am contributing $ 
Name... 


Address 


i . 


to save the magazine. 


zone State 

































































—Review 
and Comment—— 


May the Mid-Century Bring Atomic Peace 


S THE TWENTIETH CENTURY REACHES ITS MIDWAY MARK, 
es is our New Year’s greeting to our readers: 

May the Mid-Century end the threat of an atomic war and 
usher in an era of atomic peace! 

And with this ardent hope let us all join in the resolve to 
do everything possible toward its fulfillment. 

For this is now the people’s task. 

Nothing would give us greater satisfaction than to be able 
to say as we enter the year 1950 that our government shows 
signs of embarking on a new course toward agreement with 
the Soviet Union and peace. What we can say, however, is 
that there are mounting pressures on the administration both 
at home and abroad, to change its course, and that the reali- 
ties of the world situation may in the end compel the change 
that adequate statesmanship would long ago have effected. 

The end of the illusion of possessing an atomic bomb mo- 
nopoly which has been at the heart of our whole foreign 
policy, certainly in itself dictates the necessity of a complete 
re-evaluation of our position on atomic energy as well as the 
whole cold war program. The Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine, the cold war in all its aspects have failed. Our 
government claims victories, of course. But the recovery 
in the name of which these programs were launched, has not 
come. If victory is claimed in the now open subservience of 
Yugoslavia to Western imperialism, its weight is somewhat 
negligible when China is put on the other side of the scales. 
If the Anglo-American instigated civil war in Greece has 
temporarily abated, the Greek democrats have announced 
that the struggle against the American-backed monarcho- 
fascist government will go on by other means than arms. 

As long as our government officials have no other answer 
to world problems than bigger and better bombs, the retention 
of the increasingly discredited Baruch plan, and the immoral 
concept of an atomic blitz war, they stand exposed and bank- 
rupt before the American people and the world. 


Vyshinsky at the UN Assembly 


T WAS NOT SURPRISING THAT ANDREI VysHINSKY, WHO ON 

his arrival in this country for the General Assembly session 
had stated his intention of doing everything possible to 
strengthen the United Nations, should have expressed disap- 
pointment on his departure at its record, which he declared 
was “not satisfactory.” 

Certainly Americans can find little source of satisfaction 
in the actions of our own delegation, which continued to use 
the Assembly as an arena for the cold war and at no point 
showed any disposition to take the smallest step toward reach- 
ing agreement with the Soviet Union, while outside the As- 
sembly, United States representatives were busy undermining 
the United Nations by consolidating the military arrangements 
under the North Atlantic Pact and integrating the reactionary 
Bonn Government of Germany into Western economic and 
military plans. Despite denials of plans for a new German 
army, evidence that this is intended is too strong to be ignored. 

Encouragement is to be found, however, in the fact that 
despite U.S. intensification of the cold war and increasing 
preparations toward a hot war, the Soviet Union stubbornly 
and unyieldingly continues the struggle for peace. During 
a large part of the proceedings, Andrei Vyshinsky was on his 
feet delivering forceful and brilliant speeches, and was the 
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only Big Five Foreign Minister to remain throughout the 
sessions. Thus, although failures in U.S. policy only lead our 
government to more and more desperate measures it is still 
clear that war is not inevitable and that opportunity for agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union remains open 

It will be remembered that last year on at least three occa- 
sions the Soviet Union sought bi-lateral negotiations to reach 
a settlement with our country. When Stalin proposed a meet- 
ing with Truman and a pact of peace between the two coun- 
tries, President Truman rejected this on the ground that he 
would not negotiate behind the backs of his allies. It may 
be assumed that it was to meet this objection that the main 
proposal of the Soviet Union at the Assembly was for a five- 
power peace pact, as well as for atom bomb prohibition. 

In his opening speech, Andrei Vyshinsky, outlining the 
warlike plans directed against the Soviet Union by the United 
States and Britain, again reiterated the Soviet policy of peace 
and cooperation among all nations and its support of the 
United Nations as an effective instrument for preserving peace 
and security. 

Mr. Vyshinsky recalled Stalin’s words in 1934 and 1939: 


Our foreign policy is clear. It is a policy of preserving peace 
and strengthening commercial relations with all countries. The 
USSR does not think of threatening anybody—let alone of attack- 
ing anybody. We stand for peace and champion the cause of 
peace. But we are not afraid of threats and are prepared to answer 
the instigators of war blow by blow. 


We stand for peace and the strengthening of business relations 
with all countries. That is our position: and we shall adhere to 
this position as long as these countries maintain like relations 
with the Soviet Union, and as long as they make no attempt to 
trespass on the interests of our country. 


Mr. Vyshinsky declared that the Soviet Union remained 
loyal to the principles expressed in these words of Stalin and in 
the light of the continuing mobilization of aggressive forces, 
felt it necessary to raise its voice again in defense of peace. 
Calling attention to the powerful movement for peace develop- 
ing in all countries, Mr. Vyshinsky declared that it was the 
duty of the United Nations to join its voice to the voices of 
millions crying for peace, and therefore offered the following 
proposals on behalf of his government for adoption by the 
General Assembly: 


The General Assembly condemns the preparations for a new 
war now being conducted in a number of countries particularly 
in the United States of America and Great Britain, and expressed 
in propaganda for war encouraged by these Governments, in an 
armaments race and in inflation of military budgets, constituting 
a heavy burden for the population, in the creation of numerous 
military, naval and air bases on the territories of other countries, 
in the organization of military blocs of States pursuing aggressive 
aims with regard to the peace-loving democratic States and in 
other measures carried out with aggressive aims. 


2. In the same way as the use of poison gases and_ bacterio- 
logical means for war ends were long ago condemned by civilized 
nations as the most serious crime against mankind, the General 
Assembly recognizes the use of the atomic weapon and other means 
of mass destruction of peoples as running counter to the con- 
science and honor of the peoples and as incompatible with UNO 
membership, regarding as inadmissible further delays in the 
adoption of practical measures for unconditional prohibition of 
atomic weapons and for the establishment of adequate strict 
international control. 


The General Assembly urges all Governments to settle 
peacefully all their disputes and contradictions without resorting 
to the use of force or to threats of using force. The General 
Assembly, noting the unswerving will and determination of the 
peoples to avert the threat of a new war and secure the mainte 
nance of peace, as expressed in the mighty, popular movement 
for peace and against the warmongers in all countries, and bear- 
ing in mind that the chief responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security rests with the five powers—the 
permanent members of the Security Council—unanimously ex- 
presses the desire that the United States of America, Great Brit- 
ain, China, France and the Soviet Union unite their efforts for 
this purpose and conclude between them a pact on the strength- 
ening of peace. 
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Again and again, in the meetings of the Political Committee 
and the Assembly as a whole. Mr. Vyshinsky returned to the 
support of these proposals. 

On November 14, Mr. Vyshinsky pointed out that these pro- 
posals were a natural consequence of the foreign policy which 
the Soviet Union had carried on since the inception of the So- 
viet State, whose first action was the proclamation of the his- 
toric decree of November, 1917, on a just and democratic 
peace. Reviewing the USSR’s activities in the United Nations, 
he recalled that at the very first session of the General Assem 
bly in 1946, the Soviet Government proposed a general re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces, which formed the 
basis of the unanimous resolution of the General Assembly on 
December 14, 1946. At the second session of the General 
Assembly the Soviet Union took the initiative in condemning 
propaganda for new war in any form whatever, which again 
was passed in the form of a unanimous resolution. At the 
third session in Paris in 1948, in order to make a start to 
ward implementing these resolutions, the Soviet Government 
proposed that the five major powers should reduce their arma- 
ments and armed forces by one-third and prohibit the atomic 
weapon. Vyshinsky asked who could object to such proposals, 
as well as to the most recent one for a five power pact to 
strengthen peace, and answered: 

Nobody but the enemies of peace and international cooperation, 
nobody but those who see in the preparation for a new war and 
in a new war itself a source of enrichment, those who see in 


war a means to establish world domination and the enslavement 
of other States and nations. 


Mr. Vyshinsky, quoting from American leaders, publica- 
tions and official sources, cited innumerable examples of war 
propaganda and outright preparations for war through swol- 
len military budgets, the — North Atlantic Alliance 
and ever-growing rings of air and naval bases around the 
Soviet Union, the restoration of Germany’s military potential, 
continued stockpiling of atom bombs, the organization in 
the military schools of the United States of a special course 
called “Course for Special Strategy in War Against the So 
viet Union’”—all measures that could not be considered neces- 
sary for defense since no threat of aggression exists. 

United States delegate Warren Austin, replying to Mr. 
Vyshinsky, made not the slightest attempt to refute the facts 
adduced by the latter but simply denied that any prepaartions 
for a new war are being carried on by the United States, and 
insisted that all measures taken by the U.S. were directed to- 
ward peace and security. 

On November 16, Vyshinsky came back with more facts: 


In September, 1945, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Hensel . . . at a public press conference, said that the United 
States must secure for itself a gigantic postwar ring of naval bases 
encompassing the Pacific Ocean and including bases which for 
merly belonged to Britain, and indeed . . . the USA in the course 
of the war, built 256 bases in the Pacific theater and 228 bases 
in the Atlantic theater, that is 484 bases in all. Since then th 
number of these bases has increased. 


On October 19, 1948, a communique was issued in London 
confirming that there are permanent bases for American super 
fortresses in Britain and that stationed at these bases were 90 
American super-fortresses. . . . The former Commander of the 
U.S. Air Forces, General Spaatz, then boasted that these go 
American bombers, translated into the language of atomic fire 
power, would be equivalent to 19,800 super-fortresses! 

On November 4 of this year, the New York Times published 
a dispatch stating that the British Government had finally agreed 
to accept the proposal of the U.S. to hand over to Britain 70 
American B-29 bombers . . . to be sent to Britain as part of th 
military aid program in conformity with the terms of the North 
Atlantic Pact. . This is evidence that imposing air and military 
forces are being mustered in Britain, that Britain has been turned 
into an American military base from which country targets for at 
tack could easily be reached. Well, who is to be attacked by these 
19,800 bombers translated into the language of 
power? 


atomic fire 


JANUARY 


1950 





Our Birthday Message to Stalin 


We join with millions of people in the Soviet Union and 
throughout the world who send you heartfelt greetings on 
your seventieth birthday. 

The people everywhere are in your eternal debt for demon- 
strating in your guidance of the world’s first Socialist State, 
the truth of Lenin’s conviction that men’s finest aspirations 
are of the stuff not of dreams but reality. The Soviet Union 
has demonstrated under your leadership that men and women 
can live and work together on this earth without any exploita- 
tion one of another for profit or for power, in a brotherhood 
embracing all peoples, in mutual equality and respect for the 
human dignity of each. 

The people everywhere are in your eternal debt that the 
strength of the Socialist State under your wartime leadership 
saved humanity from fascist enslavement, brought victory to 
the banners of democracy, gave life and freedom to millions. 

The people everywhere are in your eternal debt for the clear 
and undeviating foreign policy of your country, directed to- 
ward preserving peace and strengthening fruitful trade rela- 
tions with all countries. This has provided the hope and the 
practical program which today, for the first time in history, 
has brought into being a worldwide peace movement encom- 
passing millions of people in all countries. 

Increasing numbers of people in our own country are realiz- 
ing that we can and must live together in peace and are de- 
termined to defeat the insane schemes which would lead us 
into an atomic war. This determination is sustained and 
strengthened by your unceasing efforts to work out the dif- 
ferences between our two countries and systems, not in armed 
conflict but in the peaceful co-existence which alone can serve 
the highest interests of our nation and insure the security, 
well-being and democratic liberties of our people. 

We hail you for your building of socialism. We hail you for 
your work for peace. We hail you for the shining example set 
by your country in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, which 
points the way to a new era of abundance for the people of 
the earth. 

We wish you, for humanity's sake, 
of the day! 


many happy returns 


Soviet Russta Topay. 





Mr. Vyshinsky then quoted reports to the effect that Cyprus 
is being turned by Americans and British into an important 
strategic base as a bastion against the Soviet Union, and 
cited U.S. efforts to establish bases in Portugal and Spain in 
return for trying bring these countries into the United 


Nations. He continued: 


The State Department, as the 
seeking to obtain from Franco the right to use the ports of Cadiz, 
Cartagena, Valencia, Barcelona and Huelva; the right to extend 

| 


military airdromes, the right to build new aird 


American press now reports, 1s 


existing romes. 


There is information available that as early as 1947, a secret 
agreement was concluded with Spain under which the United 
States received the right to build 13 bases on Spanish territory. 
Similar news was published in the monthly bulletin Report on 
World Affairs, which reported that the United States at the sam 
time reached an agreement in Portugal granting it the right to 
build seven bases in Portugal proper and five bases in the Portu 


wues¢ colonies. 


In July, 1949, the Associated Press published a report that the 
United States was drawing up a plan for setting up advanced au 
bases deep in the heart of the Arctic and explained why this was 
necessary for the United States. It turns out that this was necessar 
because planes could refuel there during operations across the 
North Pole. Will you be so kind as to tell us against whom 
these operations across the North Pole will be directed? 


Mr. Vyshinsky also brought cogent arguments to bear 
against Mr. Austin’s insistence on the peaceful aims of the 
North Atlantic Alliance. He declared: 

(Continued on page 23) 











Stalin with Buryat-Mongolian girl. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


I may say that I “got along fine” with Marshal Stalin. He is a 
man who combines a tremendous, relentless determination with 
stalwart good humor. I believe he is truly representative of the 
heart and soul of Russia; and I believe we are going to get along 
very well with him and the Russian people—very well indeed. 

Report to the Nation on the Teheran Confer- 
ence, December 24, 1943 


As Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the United 
States of America, I congratulate you on the brilliant victory at 
Stalingrad of the armies under your supreme command. The 162 
days of the epic battle for the city which has forever honored 
your name and the decisive result which all Americans are cele- 
brating today, will remain one of the proudest chapters in this 
war of the peoples united against Nazism and its emulators. . . . 

Message to Stalin, February 1, 1943 


SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 
The great British Socialists 


We do not think that the Party is governed by the will of a 
single person; or that Stalin is the sort of person to claim or de- 
sire such a position. In short, the government of the USSR .. . 
has been, in fact, the very opposite of a dictatorship. It has been, 
and still is, government by a whole series of committees. . . . 

There is, in fact, a consensus of opinion, among those who 
have watched Stalin’s action in administration, that this is not at 
all characteristic of a dictator. It is rather that of a shrewd and 
definitely skillful manager facing a series of stupendous problems 
which have to be grappled with. . . . Imperturbably he listens to 
the endless discussion, picking up something from each speaker, 
and gradually combining every relevant consideration in the most 
promising conclusion then and there possible. When it is put in 
operation, all sorts of unforeseen difficulties reveal themselves, 
for no plan can be free from shortcomings and defects. The diffi- 
culties give rise to further discussions and to successive modifica- 
HONS. cs. 

Soviet Communism, A New Civilization 


Stalin is not a dictator. . . . It is clear that, tested by the Con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union as revised and enacted in 1936, the 
USSR is the most inclusive and equalized democracy in the world. 

. One of the outstanding features of Soviet political democracy 
is racial equality . the most distinctive and unique character- 
istic of Soviet communism is the democratic control of land and 
capital . . . a multiform democracy. . . . This fundamental trans- 
formation of the social order—the substitution of planned produc- 
tion for community consumption . . . [is] so vital a change for the 
better, so conducive to the progress of humanity to higher levels 
of health and happiness, virtue and wisdom, as to constitute a 
new civilization. . Soviet Communism puts no limit to the 
growth of man’s knowledge. . . . The secular and religious are 
one. The only good life at which he [the citizen] aims is a life 
that is good for all his fellow men, irrespective of age or sex, 
religion or race. ... 

The Truth About Soviet Russia 





TRIBUTES TO tl 


Stalin’s seventieth birthday on December 21 was 
marked throughout the world with expressions of ad- 
miration and gratitude for what humanity owes him 
for his achievements in building the world’s first 
Socialist State, his gigantic role in the victory over fas- 
cism, his leadership in the struggle for peace. In the So- 
viet Union, the people demonstrated their devotion to 





MAO TSE-TUNG 
Chairman of the Chinese People’s Republic 


Message to Stalin: 

I send you warm greetings on the occasion of the Thirty-second 
Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. Best 
wishes for the ever-growing socialist construction of the Soviet 
Union. Best wishes for the incomparable strength of the world 
camp of peace and democracy headed by the Soviet Union. Best 
wishes for the permanent friendship and cooperation between the 
two peoples of China and the Soviet Union. 

November 5, 1949 


DR. HEWLETT JOHNSON 
Dean of Canterbury 


Here are some of my impressions, just as I wrote them down 
immediately on my return from the Kremlin. . . . 

Stalin is calm, composed, simple, not lacking in humor, direct 
in speech, untouched by the slightest suspicion of pomposity . . . 
just steady purpose and a kindly geniality. . . . I cannot help re- 
calling Stalin’s own description of his first mee ting with Lenin and 
his comment on Lenin’s looks and manner: “Only later did I 
realize that this simplicity, this modesty, this striving to remain 
unobserved, or at least, not to make himself conspicuous and not 
to emphasize his high position—that this feature was one of 
Lenin’s strongest points as a new leader of the new masses, of the 
simple and ordinary masses, the rank and file of humanity.” 

No man of mystery dominates the Kremlin. Stalin is the em- 
bodiment of good-humored common sense, as much a man of the 
people today as when he plied the secret printing press in the 
commonplace villa in Tbilisi, just as direct, as knowledgeable 
and as practical as when he used the Marxian Socialism he had 
mastered not as a philosophical theory but as a plan of action 
for common men. Stalin I found exactly like the speeches he 
had uttered through a quarter of a century as mouthpiece of the 
new Soviet order, as interpreter of its attitude to the outer world: 
unstrained, unposed, unmelodramatic; honest, direct, sincere. 

Soviet Russia Since the War 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


In Moscow I had two long talks with Joseph Stalin. . . . He 
is one of the significant men of this generation. . . . He talks 
quietly, readily, and at times with a simple, moving eloquence 

. when we talked of the causes of the war and the economic 
and political questions that would face the world after it was 
over, his comprehension was broad, his detailed information 
exact. . . . On the personal side Stalin is a simple man, with no 
affectations or poses . . . his sense of humor is a robust one. . . . 
Stalin’s simple ways have set a fashion for other Soviet leaders. 

No, we do not need to fear Russia. . . . We need to learn to 
work with her in the world after the war. For Russia is a dynamic 
country, a vital new society, a force that cannot be bypassed in 
any future world. 

One World 
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JOSEPH STALIN 


their leader in an outpouring of gifts and tributes and 
above all in new production records to increase the 
wellbeing of the country. The impressions made by 
Stalin on those who have talked with him, dealt with 
him on world problems, and studied his guidance of 
the Soviet State, is revealed in these quotations from 
leading people of the United States and other lands. 





CORDELL HULL 
Former Secretary of State 


I found in Marshal Stalin a remarkable personality, one of the 
great statesmen and leaders of this age. 
Report on Moscow Conference to Congress, 
November 18, 1943 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Stalin’s eminence rests on his solution of two big problems. 
Confronted with the orthodox theory that socialism is impossible 
in a single state surrounded by capitalist states, and that the 
revolution must be international, he decided to try, and estab- 
lished Single State Socialism in the teeth of the Trotsky opposi- 
tion. 

The second was the agricultural problem which our chosen 
faineant Prime Ministers failed so dangerously to solve. Stalin 
solved it by collective farming. Meanwhile he was nursing indus- 
trial socialism on a scale which was founding new cities . . . on 
a scale much faster than we can get a private bill through Parlia- 
ment for a new tramline. .. . 

London New Statesman, May 31, 1941 


It is useless to go on ignoring the fact that Stalin is the ablest 
statesman in Europe. 
New York Herald Tribune, February 3, 1949 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Former British Prime Minister 


The Russians, under their warrior chief, Stalin, sustained 
losses which no other country or government has ever borne in so 
short a time and lived. But they, like us, were resolved never to 
give in... 

I would call the third chi apter ... the Russian glory. 

Radio address, May 11, 1942 


Stalin is a man of massive and strong personality, suitable to 
the stormy times in which he has lived. He is a man of inexhausti- 
ble courage and will power, a man direct and even blunt in 
speech. . . . Stalin also left upon me the impression of deep, cool 
wisdom and complete absence of illusion of any kind. . . . It is 
indeed fortunate for Russia to have this great, rugged \ war chief 
at her head. 

Report to House of Commons, September 8, 1942 


DONALD NELSON 
Wartime Chairman of War Production Board 


In my talks with Marshal Stalin, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Miko- 
yan, I found a forthrightness and realism that are the earmarks of 
the successful practicing executive everywhere. I am con- 
vinced that we Americans, who are a businesslike people, will 
find sound men with whom to do business in this vast, powerful 
and developing country. The Russians have a great admiration 
for American industry. 

Statement made November 7, 1943 
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Stalin with Maxim Gorky. 


HENRY WALLACE TO JOSEPH STALIN 


On May 11, 1948, Mr. Wallace addressed an Open Letter to 
the Soviet Premier proposing immediate US-USSR action to end 
the cold war. Outlining a series of definite proposals toward this 
end, Mr. Wallace concluded: 


There is no misunderstanding or difficulty between the USA 
and the USSR which can be settled by force or fear and there 
is no difference that cannot be settled by peaceful, hopeful nego- 
tiations. There is no American principle or ys interest which 
would have to be sacrificed to end the cold war and open up 
the Century of Peace which the Century of the Common Man 
demands. 


STALIN’S REPLY 


Hailing Mr. Wallace’s initiative in seeking agreement, Premier 
Stalin responded on May 17 with a message which ended: 


As far as the Government of the USSR is concerned, it con- 
siders that Mr. Wallace’s program could serve as a good and 
fruitful basis for such an agreement and for the development of 
international cooperation, since the USSR Government considers 
that, despite the difference in the economic systems and ideolo- 
gies, the co-existence of these systems and a peaceful settlement 
of differences between the USSR and the United States are not 
only possible but also undoubtedly necessary in the interests of 
a general peace. 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
Former Ambassador to Moscow 


His [Stalin’s] demeanor is kindly, his manner almost deprecat- 
ingly simple, his — and expression of reserve strength 
and poise very marked. . . . He gave me the impression of being 
sincerely modest... . 

He gives the impression of a strong mind which is composed 
and wise. His brown eye is exceedingly kind and gentle. A child 
would like to sit on his lap. 

We sat down at the table and with an interpreter talked for 
two hours. It was an intellectual feast. Throughout it we 
joked and laughed. He has a sly humor. He has a very great 
mentality. It is sharp, shrewd, and above all things, wise. 

First and foremost, this government does have a kindly and 
friendly feeling toward the American people. Basically, there is 
nothing that we have that they could take and nothing that they 
have that we would want to take and it is just impossible that 
there would at any time ever be an armed conflict between the 
two countries... . 

Mission to Moscow 


History will write his name high on the roll of military leade rs. 
Time will record him as a statesman, who foresaw the aggressor’s 
menace; and as the greatest builder in Russian history, who cre- 
ated a mighty Soviet industry and a Red Army which, when the 

(Continued on next page) 












world was in jeopardy, 
against the greatest armed forces ever assembled. 


held the ramparts of our civilization 


But even greater than these, it is my belief that history will 
record him a place still higher, because of service to mankind in 
contributions to the common effort of restoring and maintaining 
a secure and decent peace for a better world. 

Message on Anniversary of Premiership, May 6, 


1944 


Stalin does not break his word. For twenty years the Soviet 
leaders have kept every commercial agreement they have made. 
Diplomatic history will record that of all the nations of the earth, 
none has a finer record of living up to its treaty promises than 
the Soviet Union. 

Soviet Russia Today, June, 1942 


PAUL ROBESON 


It is a marvelous story that can never be repeated too often, 
the story of how some 177 different racial, national and tribal 
groups, divided, backward and oppressed under the tsarist re- 
gime—peoples embracing virtually every type of color, physiog- 
nomy and cultural tradition have within our own life-span, 
within a single generation, achieved what was pledged to them 
in the emancipation proclamation for Soviet minorities issued on 
November 15, 1917, signed by Lenin as Premier and Stalin as 
Commissar of Nationalities of the new Soviet government only a 
few days after its coming to power... . 

In 1942, Premier Stalin said that the war aims of the United 
Nations must include “the abolition of raci: il exclusiveness and 
the achievement of the equality of nations.’ 

As a Negro and an American I know what Soviet democracy 
means for my people, and for all oppressed people. As a human 
being I know that the Soviet Union works and strives for social 
progress and peace. 

At dinner in honor of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, November 10, 1949 


SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 
U. S. Senator from Florida 


I had the honor to meet and talk with Generalissimo Stalin, 
one of the greatest men of history and the world... . 

In this new world of the future the people of the United States 
want to continue to walk side by side with the Soviet Union. . . 
people everywhere are looking prayerfully toward us and count- 
ing upon us to fulfill our great mission to mankind. . . . 

We cannot and we must not fail our honored dead. We cannot 
and we shall not disappoint those who have put their faith in us. 

Soviet Russia Today, November, 1945 


JAMES F. BYRNES 
Former Secretary of State 


One statement of Stalin’s [at the 
ested me was: 


Yalta Conference] that inter- 
“It is not so difficult to keep unity in time of war 
since there is a joint aim to defeat the common enemy, which is 
clear to everyone. The difficult task will come after the war when 
diverse interests tend to divide the Allies. It is our duty to see 


that our relations in peace time are as strong as they have been 


in war. 

[ can testify as to the accuracy of his prophecy, and I share 
his views as to our duty. . The truth is, he is a very likeable 
person. 


Speaking Frankly 
HARRY HOPKINS 


“Premier Stalin revealed to Mr. Hopkins endless tables, charts, 
reports and other evidence of Russia’s armed and _ industrial 
might and announced ‘all of that is for you to see if you 
wish. You may go anywhere, to any front, to any factory, and 
find out if what I have shown you is true’ Hopkins was satis- 
fied with the essential veracity of the information. Hopkins 
brought away from Moscow an impression of Stalin as a man 
tough, single-minded, gigantic but also straightforward.” 

“How War Came,” semi off ial report by 
Forrest Davis and Ernest Lindley, Ladies Home 
Journal, August, 1942 


HENRI BARBUSSE 


He is the most important of all our contemporaries. . . . He 
has a large number of associates who are in close touch with 
him. But these men love him and believe in him. . . . He is the 
most conspicuous man in the world. . . . 

His power lies in his formidable intelligence, the breadth of 
his knowledge, the amazing orderliness of his mind, his passion 
for precision, his inexor: able spirit of progress. . . 

It is in Stalin more than anyone else that the “thoughts and 
words of Lenin are to be found. He is the Lenin of today. 

This frank and brilliant man is a simple man. He is only diffi- 
cult to meet because he is always working. . .. When one meets 
him, he is cordial and unrestrained. . . . He laughs like a child. ... 

If Stalin has faith in the masses, this is reciprocated. The new 
Russia worships Stalin, but it is a worship created by confidence, 
which has risen wholly from the bottom. . .. He has saved Russia 
in the past, and he will save it in the future. 

Stalin 


LION FEUCHTWANGER 
Noter Author 


My first impression when I saw Stalin was that of directness 
and frankness. 

One quickly realizes why the masses not only respect but love 
Stalin. He is part of themselves. He is the true re prese ntative of 
the 160,000,000 people of the Soviet Union—and in that way 
more dignified than any artist could imagine. At the same time, 
he manifestly has inner contradictions, and nothing human is for- 
eign to him. 

Stalin, as he shows in his conversation, is not only a great 
statesman and a Socialist organizer, but is above all a real man. 

Radio address, January 13, 1947 


MARTIN ANDERSON NEX®O. 
Great Danish Novelist 


Lenin solved the great problem of creating the first socialist 
state on the basis of Marx’s doctrine; and Stalin teaches the 
183,000,000 people of the Soviet Union to work for themselves. 
He teaches them how to use the magic pot in order that it may 
feed all. Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin—what a brilliant Pleiad! 

The feeling of gratitude which humanity experiences for these 
four founders of the new world swells with every passing day. 
The great and difficult task confronting Stalin was to use all that 
was valuable in the heritage of the old rotten world and to direct 
the building of a new life worthy of man. Many obstacles had to 
be surmounted in this work and great wisdom and love was 
required. Like the legendary Saint Lawrence, he had to work and 
create, armed with a club in one hand and a sword in the other. 
Evil forces sought to destroy at night what had been created in 
the day. But this palace is growing with every day, the walls of 
that castle of humanity of which men dreamt for thousands 
years and which only today are becoming a reality, are towering 
ever and ever higher. In all countries the masses turn their eyes 
toward the Soviet Union. Many among them still disbelieve, for 
they are being deceived day after day and find it difficult to be- 
lieve that this time they will not be deceived again. 

But there is an ever increasing number of those whose faith 
is staked on this new life. This new life can no longer be denied. 
Amidst it towers the figure of Stalin, who has been so generously 
endowed with all the finest qualities of the working man. Strong 
and open minded, wise and solicitous, farsighted and self-sacri- 
ficing—every progressive worker must try to see in Stalin his own 
image and reflection of his own world. The future belongs to 
Stalin, and hundreds of millions of people the world over devote 
their thoughts to him today with a feeling of profound gratitude. 

Soviet Russia Today, January, 1940 


JUAN NEGRIN 
Former Premier of Republican Spain 


Stalin, great friend of Spain, leader of a magnificent brother 
people for whose success in the epic struggle of these days we 
offer fervent prayers—Stalin, with whom all liberals and demo- 
crats, whatever their ideological differences, share the common 
hope of finding for mankind new ways of civilization and progress. 

August 18, 1941 
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A PROGRAM 


FOR PEACE 


Eastern Seaboard Congress called by the 


National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 


ship forges a plan to halt the cold war 


by 
RICHARD MORFORD 


“There 1s a time in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


ITH this familiar Shakespearean 
quotation, Dr. Harry F. Ward 
sounded the positive and hopeful key- 
note of the Eastern Seaboard Congress 
on American-Soviet Relations held in 
New York City on December 3, 4 and 
5, under the auspices of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 
What grounds exist for a positive and 
hopeful approach to world affairs in our 
time? Dr. Ward declared that our cold 
war faces danger on every front. In Asia 
it has failed completely. In Europe the 
so-called gains that are claimed for our 
cold war are held in precarious balance. 
The vast majority of the people in 
Western Europe who were supposed to 
benefit from American aid know that 
no constructive or durable economic re- 
habilitation has been accomplished. To- 
morrow the people may choose to fight 
for bread rather than pay for armaments 
which promise only destruction. 

Our Government must realize the 
danger to their policy however much 
they cover up with “success stories” in 
the newspapers. The cold war has 
reached an impasse economically, politi- 
cally, militarily. While a few moves can 
still be made, however desperate, it faces 
eventual failure. 

The American people are awakening, 
they see the danger, they reckon with 
the failure. That’s the rub for the Gov- 
ernment! And _ that’s precisely what 
gives hope in the present situation. This 
is the time in the affairs of men, said 
Dr. Ward. “Those of us who want to 
see mankind make the haven of a 
peaceful world had better open up our 
eyes to the fact that here in the United 
States it is at this moment the turn of the 
tide, and we had better take it at the 
flood if we want to reach our haven.” 

Recognizing the challenge and the op- 
portunity of the present world situation, 
the National Council called the Con- 
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gress in New York, is projecting a simi 
lar event in Chicago for mid-Western 
States and plans later Congresses in the 
far Western area. 

The Congress in New York offered 
a substantial and comprehensive agenda 
which attracted the serious-minded and 
devoted peace leaders of this section of 
the country, men and women ready to 
do a job in their own communities, who 


valued the opportunity offered in the 
Congress to clarify the issues and plan 
a sound program of peace education and 
acuon. The attendance was about 300. 
Many friends felt the undertaking was 
ambitious for times like these, that the 
active peace forces were few, that an 
extremely strenuous and personal re- 
cruiting campaign would be required. 
These anxieties were well-founded. Time 
was when trade unions eagerly selected 
large delegations to attend such a con- 
ference, to come back and report. And 
they were ready to act upon the recom- 
mendations brought back by their dele 
gates. But the cold war has split the 
trade unions also, with serious conse- 
quences for the peace forces. For, surely, 
the foundation of a durable peace move 
ment rests finally in the united stand 
against war of working men and women. 
One of the recommendations of the Con 
gress was that every encouragement be 
given those trade unionists here in the 
East who have taken responsibility for 
carrying out the commendable program 
put forward by the Labor Peace Con 
ference held in Chicago the first of 
October, a conference which made the 
start toward a genuine peace movement 
among the rank and file trade unionists. 

The cold war hysteria also created 
difficulties in securing delegates from 
other groups. Anti-Soviet propaganda 
has been spread among church people, 
for instance, abetted by leading laymen 

(Continued on page 28) 


Mass meeting at Madison Square Garden December 5 which wound up 
the three-day Eastern Seaboard Congress on American-Soviet relations. 
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EPORT FROM MOSCOW 


Shostakovich’s oratorio and works of new composers show close link be- 
tween musicians and the people « Women of 37 countries confer on peace 


December, 1949 

ACED with a longer list than usual 

of the things going on in Moscow 
that I think SRT readers would want 
to hear about, I have reduced it to two 
no doubt at first sight rather incongru- 
ous items. Shostakovich and progressive 
women. 

Almost two years have passed since 
the decision of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the USSR 
regarding the musical life of this coun 
try. Much has been written abroad on 
this subject, but I think that it has 
generally been overlooked that the criti 
cism fell not only on certain composers 
and critics, but on the vast socialized 
organization for providing the public 
with music as a whole. The demand for 
music, and especially for music to per 
form, has grown apace with the rise in 
general cultural standards, and from 
tens of thousands of collective farm 
clubs, from groups of amateur musicians 
in cities and workers’ settlements, from 
Pioneer Palaces and Labor Reserve 
Schools, from Soviet Army units and 
the mess-room of ships of the merchant 
navy, there comes a constant demand 
for music to perform. 

I was recently reading an account 
of a young farmer from the Odessa 
region, of the way the musical needs of 
the young people on a large collective 
farm there were met. A demobilized 
sergeant who had participated in the 
storming of the Berlin Reichstag took 
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it on himself to organize the farm club. 
The country community he returned to 
sorely lacked recreational amenities, for 
the club buildings had been destroyed, 
all musical instruments lost; grama- 
phones, radios and sheet music were ex- 
pensive in the immediate post-war pe- 
riod. Gradually, with the help of other 
members of the Young Communist 
League, he transformed the life of the 
village. The cottages were wired for 
radio and a relay-station built at the 
farm center. As prices were reduced, an 
orchestra of national instruments, and 
later another of wind instruments, was 
formed. Regular dances, performances 
by a choral seciety, and even produc- 
tions of operetta, were given and by the 
summer of 1949, the farm had a thriv- 
ing musical life. 

The same story could be told of thou- 
sands of other communities. At the close 
of a recent meeting in Moscow, foreign 
visitors to the Soviet capital saw highly 
accomplished performances by amateur 
singers from a farm in the Moscow 
district, by the children of factory work- 
ers, by a mixed choir from the Stalin 
Automobile Works, by a dance group 
from the Moscow subway employees. 

The Soviet people are deeply con- 


vinced that it is their right to share 
fully in the highest manifestations of 
the country’s cultural life. They firmly 
reject the principle that there should be 
one culture for the masses, another for 
coteries of “highbrows.” They are acutely 
conscious of the efforts they are them- 
selves making to raise their cultural 
standards by study and they are them- 
selves the sharpest critics of any tendency 
to supply them with meretricious or vul- 
gar work. Instead of speculating whether 
the Central Committee’s decisions on 
artistic questions have lowered the stand- 
ards of the handful of writers, compos- 
ers and painters who had divorced 
themselves from the generality, critics 
of the Soviet Union would do better to 
take note of the real and rapid rise in 
the taste of the masses. I think that even 
the most sanguine of observers here have 
been astonished by this. The response 
of the Soviet people to any effort made 
by their talented writers and composers 
to communicate with them in clear, com- 
prehensible terms, whether musical or 
literary, has already reinforced that es- 
sential link between the artist and the 
masses which was in danger of break- 
ing a few years ago. 

I am writing these lines a few hours 
after hearing the first Moscow perform- 
ance of Dmitri Shostakovich’s latest ma- 
jor work, an oratorio for orchestra, choir, 
male choristers, bass and tenor, called 
“The Song of the Forest.” Since the his- 
toric discussion among composers at the 


The choral circle of a collective farm and one of the bands composed of the workers of the Stalin Automobile plant. 
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Some of the delegates who attended the meeting of the Council of the Women's 


International Democratic Federation. Left: Delegates from the Mongolian People's 
Republic, Italy and the USSR. Right: delegates from the Chinese People's Republic. 


beginning of 1948, Shostakovich has 
written music for several films, includ- 
ing Dovzhenko’s beautiful “Michurin,” 
where the cantata accompanying a pas- 
sage of the film in which the Russian 
scientist mourns the death of his wife 
is likely to rank among Shostakovich’s 
most distinguished work. 

“The Song of the Forest,” however, 
reaches new heights. 

I have never known the Great Hall of 
the Moscow Conservatory quite so 
crowded as it was last night, for the first 
of a series of concerts devoted entirely 
to new works by Soviet composers. These 
concerts are a part of the Plenary Ses- 
sion of the Union of Soviet Composers 
and in addition to the regular public, 
practically all composers and executants 
of note were in the audience. I noticed 
Serge Prokofiev and his wife and had a 
few words with him about the music of 
his new ballet, based on the story of 
Bazhan which has already been filmed 
as “The Stone Flower.” Muradelli, 
whose opera two years ago was the start- 
ing point for the Central Committee’s 
discussions, was also present, and spoke 
of the new compositions he is engaged 
on. The public was not there merely to 
listen. Each of us found on our seat a 
form inviting criticism of the new works, 
criticism which will later be the theme 
of a listeners’ conference. 

The Shostakovich oratorio is in seven 
parts, three of which are sung without 
a break. The text by Eugene Dolmatov- 
sky, is devoted to the grandiose plan, 
already being implemented, to transform 
the climate of southern Russia and the 
Ukraine by afforestation and irrigation, 
The oratorio opens felicitously, calmly, 
expectantly as the bass sings of the early 
days of peace and describes how in place 
of the red flags of war, green flags be- 
gan to pin-point the maps of the Soviet 
Union on the walls of Stalin’s office in 
the Kremlin. 

This is followed by a section in faster 
tempo where motives drawn from tra- 
ditional Russian songs interweave in in- 
genious counterpoint, offering some 
splendid opportunities to the choir of 
some two hundred voices. There are 
echoes of Mussorgsky, but the music is 
highly original. 
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Then there is a change of mood in a 
more reflective passage in which the solo 
singer tells of past droughts and years 
of famine and hunger. At this point 
Shostakovich introduces his boy-choris- 
ters. A faint trumpet call and the rattle 
of kettle-drums conjures up pictures of 
Pioneer groups collecting seeds, spend- 
ing part of their summer holidays plant- 
ing trees. For this listener it brought 
back vividly the days when a number 
of Soviet school children, ten and eleven 
year old girls from a local school, called 
to remind him that they had _ pledged 
to collect several pounds of apple seeds 
and that it was his duty to save every 
pip from the table in match boxes 
marked carefully according to species. 

At the end of the fifth part, a rousing 
chorus in contemporary mass-song style, 
the oratorio was interrupted by an ova- 
tion. Then came a colorful lyrical sec- 
tion which contained echoes of Schu- 
bert’s The Wanderer, and finally the 
great fugal chorus “Slava” (Glory) 
opened by soprano and treble voices 
and then taken up by the whole choir. 
In this section Shostakovich’s art reaches 
its zenith. Without sacrificing any of 
his remarkable ingenuity and his master- 
ful command of syncopation, he achieves 
a style popular in the best sense of the 
word, as compelling as a peal of bells, 
as imperative as a fast march of strong 
and healthy youths. 

The ovation lasted ten minutes and 
Shostakovich, modest and retiring as 
always, was called back again and again 
to take his place beside Eugene Mravin- 
sky, the finest of Soviet conductors. Al- 
most eight years ago when I heard the 
first Moscow performance, during an 
air-raid, of the Leningrad (Seventh) 
Symphony, I wrote that in this sym- 
phony the Soviet Union had scored as 
great a success as the defeat of German 
divisions near Staraya Rusa. I remem- 
ber Shostakovich when he had just ar- 
rived from besieged Leningrad telling 
me that his Seventh Symphony repre- 
sented the struggle between the forces 
of good and evil. Under the circum- 
stances of those grim days, it was not 
surprising that so much of the great 
symphony should have been devoted to 
showing the forces of evil in all their 


apparent power and ugliness. Today 
circumstances are different. The Soviet 
people are embarked on vast projects to 
transform nature; in the words of Andrei 
Vyshinsky, the Soviet Union with the 
help of atomic energy “razes moun- 
tains, irrigates deserts, cuts through jun- 
gles . . . spreads life, happiness, pros- 
perity and welfare in places where a 
human footprint has not been seen for 
thousands of years.” And “The Song of 
the Forest” reflects the joy, the confi- 
dence, the complete assurance that good 
will prevail and that unlike the vic- 
tories in war, victories in peaceful con- 
struction, which now inspire Dmitri 
Shostakovich’s work, are won without a 
crippling cost in lives, wealth and ruin. 


OW INFECTIOUS is this spirit of 

the Soviet people I learned at the 
recent gathering of progressive women 
from 37 countries held in Moscow under 
the auspices of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation. Members 
of the Council, which conferred for six 
days in the House of the Art-Workers, 
came to Moscow from many countries 
where confidence in the future is dimmed 
by artificially provoked tensions, by 
campaigns of lies and slander about the 
efforts of progressive women to save the 
peace and to protect women and chil- 
dren from impoverishment and humili- 
ation. Some of them came from lands 
where wars are in progress, others had 
to defy their governments to reach Mos- 
cow. There were some terrible tales 
heard at the conference. A Vietnam 
woman spoke of atrocities, torture and 
repressions that recalled the stories one 
used to hear from Polish refugees from 
Hitler. 

On the other hand, speakers from 
China and from the People’s Democra- 
cies of Eastern Europe had much to tell 
of the great achievements of women in 
the social services since their liberation 
from inferior status. And perhaps one 
of the most remarkable contributions 
came from a Mongolian woman who 
told us what had been accomplished in 
the twenty-five years that have passed 
since Outer Mongolia ceased to be a 
land of impoverished, diseased and for- 
gotten nomads. Today the women of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic have 
won the right to equal pay for equal 
work with their menfolk, and some 
twenty per cent of members in the gov- 
ernment are women. 

The United States delegation was a 
strong one and they contributed a great 
service to Soviet-American understand- 
ing by telling delegates of the abiding 
devotion of millions of ordinary Ameri- 
cans to those great democratic principles 
enshrined in the American tradition. 
They spoke too of their determination 
to carry on, using democratic means to 

(Continued on page 29) 
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YUGOSLAV FOREIGN TRADE 


The first of a series of articles which help to 


explain that country’s present general foreign 
policy vis 4 vis bo:h the East and the West 


HE CHARGE of “red imperialism” 

has been used from time to time by 
various detractors of the USSR. Recently 
it has been revived by the heads of the 
Yugoslav state and by their supporters 
in this country. 

Study of the facts leads to the con- 
clusion that the Yugoslav charges are 
completely false. Economic relations on 
the part of the Soviet Union and of the 


People’s Democracies towards Yugo- 
slavia were characterized by the same 


principles of mutual aid and friendly 
assistance on a broad scale, by the same 
business-like charac 
terize the flourishing economic relations 
themselves. The breakdown of 
economic relations with Yugoslavia was 
due to the specific failure of Tito’s Gov 
ernment to keep its commitments, 
within the general atmosphere of anti 
Soviet intrigue which became paramount 


approach, which 


among 


in Belgrade. Today Yugoslavia is suf 
fering from imperialist exploitation, but 
not by the USSR. The people of Yugo 
slavia are victimized by economic rela 
tions which vary in form, but are similar 
in content, to those between Yugoslavia 
and the Western Powers before World 
War II. 


Early Post-War Economic 
Relations 


fr’ IM the beginning of the liberation 

of Yugoslav territory the Soviet 
Union supplied goods to avert starva- 
tion and to assist in economic rehabili- 
tation. This assistance was not paid for 
with Yugoslav goods to any substan 
tial extent. The total of Yugoslav ex- 
ports of ores and foundry products, the 
most important Yugoslav exports, 
amounted in 1945 to only 4.2 per cent 
of the pre-war exports. Exports of other 
products were even more trivial. Im- 
ports, on the other hand, were greater 
than before the war. Thus it is clear the 
unpaid imports of goods were abso- 
lutely vital to Yugoslavia during this 
period, and for that matter, during most 
of 1946 as well. 


In an address to the Communist 
Youth Congress in Zagreb delivered 


June 1, 1946, Tito said: 


Of course, we have received some help 


by VICTOR PERLO 





During 1949 the press gave broad 
credence to charges by Marshal Tito 
and his Government that the USSR sub- 
jected Yugoslavia to imperialist ex- 
ploitation and that the People’s Democ- 
racies also victimized Yugoslavia in eco- 
nomic relations. These articles deal with 
the actual of Yugoslav eco- 
nomic relations with her neighbors, the 
reasons for the sharp curtailment of 
these relations during 1949, and the spe- 
cific charges advanced by Tito and his 
followers. The character of developing 
economic relations between Yugoslavia 
and the Western powers 1s also analyzed. 

The material used in this series is de- 
rived mainly from publications and 
speeches by officials of the Yugoslav, 
United States, Polish, Czechoslovak, 
Soviet, and British governments and 
public organizations, and from United 
Nations documents. Some use is made 
of press reports. 


course 





from abroad, namely from UNRRA but the 
principal and most substantial aid came from 
our great ally, the Soviet Union. 


A Yugoslav Department of Informa- 
tion release entitled “Post-War Foreign 
Trade of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia,” issued subsequently, 
Says: 


The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia, since the early days 
after the liberation of the country, paid 
special attention to the reestablishment and 
development of relations with 
the USSR. A agreement, relat- 
ing to mutual deliveries between the two 
countries, was signed in Moscow as early as 
April 13th, 1946. It would be difficult to 
imagine what would have happened to our 
economy, during the past year, without the 
unselfish assistance of the USSR, consisting 
of fuel, raw materials, semi-finished products 
and spare parts most urgently needed by our 
industry and mines. The USSR punctually 
fulfilled their obligations resulting from the 
agreement showing at the same time a com- 
plete understanding of our difficulties. The 
USSR today holds the first place in the statis- 
tics for our foreign trade for 1945 and the 
first two quarters of 1946, both in our ex- 
ports and imports. 


commercial 
commercial 


UNRRA aid was also quite valuable 
to Yugoslavia during that period, in- 
cluding besides foodstuffs, some 12,000 


trucks and 4,500 tractors for aiding 
transport and agriculture. Even here it 
must be remembered that UNRRA aid 
was international in control. Though 
most of the supplies came from the 
United States, the allocation of a sub- 
stantial share to Yugoslavia was mainly 
due to the influence of the USSR in 
the UNRRA organization, as against 
the influence of American and British 
officials, who were more interested in 
shipping supplies to the reactionary gov- 
ernment in Greece and to Italy. 

The aid of the USSR to Yugoslavia 
was similar to that granted by the Soviet 
Union to all of the People’s Democracies 
during that trying period. 

It stands in sharp contrast to the ac- 
tions of our own government, which 
showed a callous indifference to the 
plight of peoples in the war devastated 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

For example, the United States Gov- 
ernment refused to return to Yugoslavia 
the Danube River vessels which the 
Nazis had brought upstream to that part 
of Austria occupied by the Western 
armies. Yugoslavia demanded—in vain 
—$6,750,000 of compensation for delay 
in return of these ships. On November 
13, 1946, the New York Times corre- 
spondent in Belgrade quoted a Yugo- 
slav foreign office official as stating: 


We cannot evaluate the lives lost because 
of a lack of railroads at the beginning of 
last year, and ships were the only means of 
bringing food to the stricken areas of our 
country. And they were not available. 


Other examples include the refusal to 
send food to Yugoslavia in 1947 in face 
of an acute shortage; the premature cut- 
ting off of UNRRA at United 
States initiative, and the refusal to re- 
lease Yugoslav gold held in the United 
States. 

In 1947 the aid of the USSR and the 
other People’s Democracies to Yugo- 
slavia was raised to a higher level. In 
April, Yugoslavia embarked on her am- 
bitious Five-Year Plan for economic 
development. This plan came sooner 
and was considerably more ambitious 
than the corresponding plans of the 
People’s Democracies, such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. Not only 
did this plan call for a fourfold increase 
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in power production, and a threefold in- 


crease in steel production, but also for 
the output of large quantities of all sorts 
of machinery and equipment never made 
before in Yugoslavia, or made in trivial 
quantities. 

There is reason to believe that this 
plan was unrealistic; that it set too high 
goals within too short a time, goals 
which, however desirable, could not be 
realized. Leaving aside for the present 
the question of the validity of the plan, 
it is obvious that it could not be fulfilled, 


or even approached, without huge im- 


ports of capital equipment and _ techni- 
cal assistance for the establishment of 
large-scale heavy industries in a coun- 
try with virtually no machinery indus- 
try, and few skilled workers or engi- 
neers to begin with. 

The United Nations Secretariat esti- 
mated Yugoslav requirements for im- 
ports of capital equipment in the first 
year of the plan alone at $149,000,000, 
an estimate based on Yugoslav statistics. 
Where were these imports to come from? 
Not from the United States and Eng- 
land, which had already virtually em- 
bargoed trade with Eastern Europe; only 
on a small scale from countries such 
as Belgium and France with which Yugo- 
slavia had trade agreements. Obviously 
the Yugoslav plan was dependent on 
capital equipment from the USSR and 
the more developed People’s Demoera- 
cies. The principal sources are indicated 
by the United Nations report “Economic 
Development in Selected Countries,” as 
follows: 


From Czechoslovakia, $150,000,000 worth 
of capital equipment is expected over the 
five years of the agreement; this would make 
a substantial contribution to the Five-Year 
Plan targets. 

Of special importance for the implementa 
tion of the Five-Year Plan is the conclusion 
of a trade agreement with the Soviet Union, 
officially reported on 30 July 1947. Accord 
ing to the terms of this agreement, Yugo 
slavia will receive metallurgical plants and 
equipment, both ferrous and non-ferrous, 
and plants for oil and. chemical industries 
and for coal mining. Yugoslavia’s deliveries 
of goods will not take place until 1950; this 
is to permit Yugoslavia to implement the 
Five-Year Plan. The agreement also pro- 
vides for the dispatch of Russian technicians 
to Yugoslavia. 


In short, the decisive role in the in- 
dustrialization of Yugoslavia was to be 
played by the USSR, which promised 
and began to ship large quantities of 
capital goods, including entire factories 
for the key industries, on a medium- 
term credit basis. An important supple- 
mentary role was played by Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Again, the pattern of aid during this 
period was similar to that which pre- 
vailed in the People’s Democracies. The 
Soviet Union advanced capital goods 
credits to Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary, as well as Yugoslavia. Czech- 
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oslovakia exported capital goods to 
these countries as well. This was not a 
matter of charity, but one of mutual 
aid, in which the countries supplied 
with capital goods returned other com- 
modities essential for their partners; 
but in the case of the USSR, part of 
the return of the commodities was de- 
layed by virtue of long-term credits. 

The People’s Democracies, such as 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, 
consistently recognized in all of their 
plans and publications the vital role of 
mutual aid, and especially of aid from 
the Soviet Union in their postwar eco- 
nomic development. But in 1947, the 
Yugoslav Government pulled a curtain 
of silence over these economic relations. 

The Law on the Five-Year Plan of the 
Federative People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia adopted in April, 1947 makes no 
mention whatsoever of foreign trade— 
although it must be clear that for a 
small country like Yugoslavia, planning 
figures are doomed to remain on paper 
without foreign trade. In his speech 
introducing the Five-Year Plan to the 
National Assembly, Tito said, boldly 
enough: 

The more stupid and despicable then are 
those reactionary elements in our country, 
who are continually babbling that Yugoslavia 
cannot prosper economically without the sup 
port of the American and English capitalists 
and that our country will not be able to 
achieve any economic progress it we do not 
submit economically and politically to the 
Anglo-Saxon powers. 

But Tito ignored economic relations 
with the USSR and the People’s De- 
mocracies, without which he would have 
to “submit economically and _ politically 
to the Anglo-Saxon powers.” 

Already the stage was set for economic 
trouble between Yugoslavia and its neigh- 
bors. Consider the situation. All of the 
countries of Eastern Europe had been 
badly damaged by the Hitlerite invaders. 
The industrial damage done to Poland 
and to the European portion of the USSR 
was more severe than that done to Yugo- 
slavia. All of these countries had urgent 
tasks of economic rehabilitation, and, 
except for the USSR, of social reorgan- 
izauon before long-term expansion of 
industry could be undertaken with as- 
surance of success. 

In accordance with this state of affairs, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were engaged 
in short-term plans, mainly for recon- 
struction of industry and agriculture. 
The first Soviet postwar Five-Year Plan 
was also in considerable measure a re- 
construction plan. Yet Yugoslavia adopted 
a plan which called both for completing 
reconstruction and carrying out long- 
range development involving a relative 








increase ini basic industry far beyond the 
increase in sight for any of its neighbors. 

The key to the achievement of all of 
these plans was the sharing of the limited 
available supplies of equipment and criti- 
cal materials among all the countries 
moving towards socialism—as well as the 
socialist USSR. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment was setting up production goals 
whose realization would require a more 
than proportional share of the available 
capital equipment and materials, goals 
which could not be accomplished without 
delaying the full repair of wartime dam- 
age in neighboring countries and the 
USSR. 

While aiming to climb at the expense 
of its allies, the Yugoslay Government 
was “planning” in a way that smacked 
of autarchy by implying that Yugo- 
slavia could accomplish its economic 
goals without outside help. Later formal 
denials of any such intention by Yugo- 
slav leaders cannot change the essential 
significance of the Yugoslav Five-Year 
Plan in this respect. 

It is significant that one of the main 
charges of the Yugoslav Government 
against Andrija Hebrang, whose impris- 
onment was one of the issues in the 
Communist Information Bureau com- 
munique of 1948, was that as Minister 
of Planning, Hebrang opposed estab- 
lishment of such ambitious industrial 
goals at such an early stage of the re- 
habilitation of the Yugoslav economy. 

The overambitious character of the 
Yugoslav plan is stressed by Howard K. 
Smith, CBS Chief European Correspond- 
ent, in his recent book The State of 
Europe. Politically hostile to the People’s 
Democracies, he praises their economic 
planning and progress. Friendly to Tito, 
Smith nevertheless questions that his plan 
is “rational,” and refers to its “planless- 
ness.” 





Reasons for Trade Curtailment 


HE COMMUNIST Information Bu- 

reau communique of June, 1948, was 
not followed by an immediate ending of 
trade. As a matter of fact, trade between 
Yugoslavia and the People’s Democra- 
cies expanded greatly during 1948. But 
at the beginning of 1949, the People’s 
Democracies and the USSR sharply cur- 
tailed trade with Yugoslavia and virtually 
broke off shipments around midyear. 

Rapidly worsening political relations 
and the sharpening anti-Soviet attitude 
of the Yugoslav Government in inter- 
national affairs were certain to lead ulti- 
mately to a reduction in economic rela- 
tions. No longer could Tito expect his 
former allies to grant credits and slow up 
their own development to speed that of a 
country under hostile rulers. 

Warning to this effect was delivered 
as early as May 4, 1948, in the letter of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Hungarian Trial 
and Wugoslavia 


Not equality among Socialist states but domination 


of a new anti-Soviet bloc revealed as Tito’s aim 


by JESSICA 


HE OFFICIAL record* of the Hun- 

garian treason trial of Rajk and his 
seven accomplices, held last Septem- 
ber in Budapest, provides the key to 
the Yugoslavian question. 

The treason plot, corroborated by the 
detailed confessions of all the accused 
both before and during the trial and 
by a series of witnesses, was briefly as 
fellows. British and American intelli- 
gence agents had won the support of 
Tito, Rankovic (now Tito’s Minister of 
Interior), Kardelj (Foreign Minister) 
and Djilas (Politbureau member) to a 
plan for the formation of an anti-Soviet 
federation in the Balkans, consisting of 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania and Yugo- 
slavia as the leading power, with Tito 
at its head. At the same time, under- 
mining activities were to be carried on 
in the other People’s Democracies with 
the aim of restoring reactionary leader- 
ship to those countries. When the plan 
to bring reaction back to power in Hun- 
gary through Ferenc Nagy failed with 
the fall of the latter’s government, the 
decision was made to overthrow the 
People’s Government of Hungary and 
an armed putsch aided by Yugoslavian 
troops and fascist Hungarian troops in 
Austria, and to murder Rakosi, Farkas 
and Gero, leading Communists and 
members of the government. Raik was 
slated to become Prime Minister. 

The trial record makes crystal clear 
the Bonapartist ambitions of Tito. It 
exposes the complete hypocrisy of 
Tito’s claim that he sought only a posi- 
tion of equality within the so-called 
“Soviet bloc,” demonstrating that what 
he really wanted was a position of dom- 
ination in an anti-Soviet bloc. 

The defendants had originally plotted 
through British and American agents, 
but later only with the Yugoslavs act- 
ing on behalf of the Anglo-Americans, 
since contacts with the Yugoslavs, 
while they were still supposedly rep- 
resenting a friendly, allied People’s 
Democracy, meant less chance of ex- 
posure. 

Rajk, chief defendant, had by his 





* Laszlo Rajk and His Accomplices Before the 
People’s Court, Budapest Printing Press, Budapest, 
1949. 315 pp. 
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own admission become a police spy for 
the Horthy regime in 1931. Arrested as 
a student for distributing Communist 
leaflets, he was released on the inter- 
vention of his brother-in-law, a police 
captain, on condition that he would 
become an informer. For more than a 
decade, as an agent provocateur in the 
ranks of the Communist students and 
later among building workers, he had 
laid police traps for his friends. He 
continued his role in Spain, working 
with the Trotskyists. In a French in- 
ternment camp he worked for French 
intelligence, made contact with the 
American OSS, and later with the Ges- 
tapo, who helped him get back to Hun- 
gary after the liberation. To conceal 
his real role, he had undergone arrest 
and jail sentences on several occasions, 
and, by his own testimony, had been 
considered ‘“‘one of the best comrades.” 
Thus he was able to get for himself an 
important post in the Hungarion Com- 
munist Party after the war, and rose to 
become Minister of Internal Affairs and 
later Foreign Minister. 

When the fascist Hungarian Govern- 
ment fled to the West in the last stages 
of the war, they took with them all the 
police archives, which fell into the 
hands of the Western powers to whom 
they surrendered, so that the people’s 
forces in Hungary were deprived of the 
records and lists which would have re- 
vealed their enemies to them. Thus it 
was that when Lt. Kovach of the Amer- 
ican Military Mission approached Rajk 
to continue his treacherous work within 
the new government, he was able to 
confront him with his record, and 
threaten him with exposure if he re- 
fused to serve the West. Rajk next 
took orders from the American counter- 
intelligence agent Martin Himmler. 
When later Rajk was turned overs to the 
Yugoslavs, Rankovic likewise was able 
to blackmail him with a photostat of 
the copy of his commitment to Horthy’s 
police commissioner in 1931 Rajk also 
implicated former U.S. Minister Selden 
Chapin as having indicated U.S. ap- 
proval of the plot to place Tito at the 
head of an anti-Soviet federation. 

Rajk’s detailed accounts of his meet- 





ings with Rankovic, at which the plans 
for undermining and overthrowing the 
People’s Government of Hungary by 
assassinating its leaders were discussed 
in detail, were corroborated by several 
witnesses as well as fellow defendants. 

Rajk related that Yugoslav leaders 
had followed an anti-Soviet policy im- 
mediately after and even during the 
war, while pretending friendship for 
the USSR, and had changed to an open 
anti-Soviet policy only when it became 
impossible to count on reaction com- 
ing to power in the People’s Democra- 
cies. He testified that Rankovic had 
told him that after the liberation 
neither Tito nor the other members 
of the Yugoslav Government wanted a 
people’s democratic regime and through 
it the building of socialism. If they had 
been compelled to take certain revo- 
lutionary measures leading toward the 
liquidation of capitalism, this was only 
under pressure of the Yugoslav work- 
ing masses and because they had to 
take into account the Soviet Union and 
the new People’s Democracies. At the 
same time, Rankovic told Rajk, they 
had taken care that true socialist ele- 
ments should not gain power and that 
the state power should remain central- 
ized in Tito’s hands. This was why they 
had not allowed an independent role to 
the Communist Party, but amalga- 
mated it into the People’s Front in or- 
der to emasculate it. 

Tito had expected to maintain this 
role of supposed friendship with the 
USSR and gradually win a position of 
leadership over the other People’s De- 
mocracies, counting on _ reactionary 
forces in other countries to win control, 
and only later to turn the whole group 
of countries toward the West. These 
plans received a serious setback with 
the failure of the Nagy government to 
hold power in Hungary, the failure of 
the reactionary Catholic propaganda 
led by Cardinal Mindszenty and the 
exposure of Tito’s policies in the 
Communist Information Bureau reso- 
lution. This necessitated a new pro- 
gram, which Rankovic called “Tito’s 
ingenious plan of reorientation,” and 
was described by Rajk as follows: 


The essence of this reorientation plan was 
first of all to criticize the resolution of the 
Information Bureau in a friendly spirit, to 
pretend to their own masses that they only 
wanted to clear up some misunderstanding 
with the Soviet Union. At the same time they 
would also voice their praise of the Soviet 
Union. Later they would change their friendly 
critical voice and begin to call the Informa- 
tion Bureau resolution a slander, but still 
not with a hostile voice against the Soviet 
Union and the governments of the People’s 
Democracies. At a later stage they would 
make the Soviet Union responsible for want- 
ing to hinder the Yugoslav peoples in their 
socialist development out of malevolence, 
saying that she wanted to force her from the 
road of socialism and with this . . . they 
would justify the fact that Tito, who wants 
to build socialism, has to turn to the United 
States for all sorts of economic aid. This 
would be followed by the last phase of the 
reorientation policy which would show that 
while the Soviet Union prevents the socialist 


(Continued on page 27) 
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oo MOST striking and novel section 
of the Soviet Constitution is Chapter 
X entitled “Fundamental Rights and 
Duties of Citizens.” In this chapter the 
Constitution advances far beyond any 
other such state document in history and 
assures to all citizens certain basic eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights that had 
never before been considered constitu- 
tional prerogatives of citizenship as such. 

In accordance with the priority of 
economics in Soviet theory, Article 118, 
laying down the fundamental economic 
foundation for the many different as- 
pects of citizenship, comes first in Chap- 
ter X. This Article reads: “Citizens of 
the USSR have the right to work, that is, 
are guaranteed the right to employment 
and payment for their work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality. The right 
to work is ensured by the socialist organ- 
ization of the national economy, the 
steady growth of the productive forces 
of Soviet society, the elimination of the 
possibility of economic crises, and the 
abolition of unemployment.” 

This bold and far-reaching statement, 
so far as I can discover, does indeed hold 
true for the Soviet Union. Soviet social- 
ism, without depending on the stimulus 
of armaments or war, has been able to 
eliminate the general economic crises and 
mass unemployment characteristic of the 
capitalist world. This is why the Consti- 
tution dares declare, in effect, that unem- 
ployment is unconstitutional. 

The next Article also deals with eco- 
nomic affairs: “The right to rest and 
leisure is ensured by the establishment of 
the eight-hour workday for workers and 
office employees and by reducing the 
workday to seven and six hours for a 
number of arduous professions and to 
four hours in factory shops with particu- 
larly arduous working conditions; by 
establishing annual vacations with full 
pay for workers and office employees; by 
providing a wide network of sanitariums, 
rest homes and clubs to serve the work- 
ing people.” 

Vacations with pay in Soviet Russia 
range from two weeks to two months. 
There are of course a multitude of op- 
portunities for recreation. Every town 
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Deputies to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR in front of their hotel. The 
nationalities of the Soviet Union are 
represented by their own delegates 
in governing that vast country. 


THE NEW 
RIGHTS 
() MAN 


The second and con- 
cluding article on the 


Soviet Constitution 


by 
CORLISS LAMONT 


and city—and most villages—has at least 
one public library. Theater and opera, 
concert and motion picture are available 
to the masses of the people. The munici- 
palities and the trade unions provide 
ample facilities for sports. The “parks of 
culture and rest” offering the most varied 
recreational programs are outstanding 





DR. CORLISS LAMONT, philosopher, teacher 
and writer, has long been active in the pro- 
motion of American-Soviet understanding and 
friendship. He has written extensively on the 
USSR, his most recent book on the subject 
being "The Peoples of the Soviet Union.” His 
latest work is “Humanism as a Philosophy.” 


features in most cities. Outdoor life, tak- 
ing advantage of river and lake, beach, 
mountain and forest, is encouraged 
throughout the USSR. 

Article 120 is concerned with various 
forms of social security: “Citizens of the 
USSR have the right to maintenance in 
old age and also in case of sickness or 
loss of capacity to work. This right is 
ensured by the extensive development of 
social insurance of workers and em- 
ployees at state expense, free medical ser- 
vice for the working people and the 
provision of a wide network of health 
resorts for the use of the working people.” 

It is to be noted that in this Article 
covering social security there is no men- 
tion of unemployment insurance, which 
had been guaranteed by the Soviet Labor 
Code up till 1930, and which is of such 
vital importance in capitalist countries. 
To repeat, involuntary unemployment has 
disappeared in the USSR, and so unem- 
ployment insurance would be superfluous. 
Old age pensions begin at the age of 
fifty-five for women and at sixty for men. 
The free medical service includes free 
dental care. 

In the United States we are accustomed 
to hear virulent criticism of socialized 
medicine, but this new system of health 
instituted in the USSR is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the greatest of Soviet 
achievements. I do not claim that every 
Soviet citizen is obtaining the best medi- 
cal care, because Soviet medicine still 
lacks adequate supplies and a sufficient 
number of well-trained physicians. I do 
claim, however, that no one in Soviet 
Russia lacks proper medical service be- 
cause he cannot afford it. 

The fact is that the health of the 
Soviet people has made tremendous prog- 
ress since 1917. The chief endemic dis- 
eases of tsarist times such as bubonic 
plague, cholera, smallpox, typhus and 
venereal disease, are virtually non-existent 
today. The number of typhoid cases are 
80 per cent below the 1913 level and the 
incidence of tuberculosis 40 per cent 
below it. The death rate among adults 
has fallen 45 per cent since 1913 and 
that of children by more than 50 
per cent. The Soviet public health 
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Free medical service, including dentistry, is a right ensured to Soviet citizens 
by the extensive development of a wide public health network at state expense. 


system emphasizes preventive medicine. 
Dr. Henry Sigerist, formerly of Johns 
Hopkins University and an expert on 
Soviet medicine, estimates that in the 
USSR $27.00 out of $30.00 of medical 
expenditures goes to prevention as com 
pared with only $1.00 out of 
in America. 

The next Article in the Soviet Consti 
tution on the new rights of man brings 
us into the field of culture: “Citizens of 
the USSR have the right to education. 


$20.00 


This right is ensured by universal, com 
pulsory, elementary education; by free 
seven-year education; by a system of 
state stipends to the outstanding students 
in higher instruction in 
conducted in the native 
language, and by the organization in the 


factories, state farms, machine and trac 


schools; by 


schools being 


tor stations and collective farms of free 


vocational, technical and agronomic train- 
ing for the working people.” 


Day nurseries under the Ministry of 


Public Health care for infants from 36 
days old through the age of three. Kin 
dergartens take children from three to 
seven. Neither kindergartens nor nurs 
eries are compulsory. Both charge work 
ing mothers a nominal fee amounting to 
about one day’s pay a month. At present 
free and compulsory education extends 
from the age of seven through thirteen, 
but the eventual aim is to make formal 
education compulsory for everyone up 
to eighteen. 

Although a capitalist democracy like 
the United States does not make any 
guarantee about education in its Consti- 
tution, it does by law have free, com- 


pulsory elementary education and free 
education at the high school and to some 
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The right to an education is guaranteey 
women, all employed in a factory, are inci 


extent at college levels for those who 
wish it and can af d to remain without 
a paying job. Hence the provisions in 
the Soviet Constitution concerning edu 
cation, while they mark a signal improve 
ment over tsarist days, are not excep 
tional. They deal exclusively with formal 
education. The remarkable educational 
upsurge, however, that has taken place 
in the Soviet Union since 1917 has not 
been confined to youth or based merely on 
the State-run institutions. Serious adult 
education has been a pervasive phenome- 
non and special educational enterprises 
have been a regular part of the activities 
of labor unions, the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Army. 

In Article 122 we come again to a 
unique constitutional provision: “Women 
in the USSR are accorded equal rights 
with men in all spheres of economic, 
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state, cultural, social and _ political life. 
The possibility of exercising these rights 
is ensured to women by granting them 
an equal right with men to work, pay- 
ment for work, rest and leisure, social 
insurance and education, by state protec- 
tion of the interests of mother and child, 
by state aid to mothers of large families 
and unmarried mothers, prematernity 
and maternity leave with full pay, and 
the provision of a wide network of ma- 
ternity homes, nurseries and kinder- 
gartens.” 

Lenin once said that no nation can be 
free when half its population, the women, 
are household slaves and doomed to 
“daily sacrifice to a thousand unimpor- 
tant trivialities.” This statement applies 
to all countries, but it had special rele- 
vance for tsarist Russia in which as a 
matter of principle women were almost 
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The Constitution protects mother and child. These tots play and are under ex- 
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universally treated as basically inferior 
to men. 

The Soviet Government not only re- 
versed the former Russian attitude to- 
ward women, but went ahead of any 
other country in establishing full sex 
equality in all relevant ways. This means 
much more than giving women the suf 
frage, a right granted even in the United 
States and Great Britain only during the 
past few decades. Soviet theory and prac- 
tice extends equality between the sexes 
to economic and professional activity, to 
educational and cultural opportunity, to 
participation in every form of political 
life and to the relationship between hus 
band and wife. 

This enlightened Soviet policy, de 
signed to eradicate all exploitation of 
woman by man, by no means overlooks 


the biological function of women as 


mothers and indeed extends to mother 
and child every possible protection. Sex 
equality in Soviet Russia has certainly 
not led to the break-up of home life; and 
there is much evidence that it has brought 
increasing stability to the family as an 
institution. On the other hand, we must 
guard against the Utopian fallacy of 
thinking that Soviet sex equality, or 
any other current social-economic reform 
in the USSR can automatically solve the 
complex problems of sex relations and 
of women’s role in home management. 
The Soviet Constitution takes an 
other epoch-making step forward in the 
next Article, which ensures ethnic de 
mocracy: “Equality of rights of citizens 
of the USSR, irrespective of their na 
tionality or race, in all spheres of eco 
nomic, state, cultural, social and political 
life, is an indefeasible law. Any direct 


The right to rest and leisure is also a guarantee of the Constitution. Vaca- 
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or indirect restriction of the rights of, or 
conversely, any establishment of direct or 
indirect privileges for, citizens on ac- 
count of their race or nationality, as well 
ds ariy advocacy of racial or national ex- 
clusiveness or hatred and contempt, is 
punishable by law.” The Soviet attitude 
toward racial and national minorities 
within the USSR is fraught with world- 
wide significance, particularly in view of 
the fascist attempt in World War II to 
foist permanently on mankind a program 
of racial prejudice and oppression and in 
view of the present distressing minorities 
situation in such nations as the United 
States and South Africa. 

Article 124 concerns the much misun- 
derstood Soviet attitude toward religion: 
“In order to ensure to citizens freedom 
of conscience, the church in the USSR is 
sepdrated from the state, and the school 
from the church. Freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized for all citizens.” 
In the old Russia the Orthodox Eastern 
Church was the official state church and 
the tsar was its head; it also had a con- 
trolling voice in the educational system. 
A large part of the outcry against the 
Soviet Government’s treatment of re- 
ligion has been due precisely to its tak- 
ing over a principle long established in 
the United States, namely, the separation 
of state and religion and of school and 
religion. 

A more friendly feeling between gov- 
etnment and church has recently devel- 
oped in the Soviet Union for the reason 
that the Orthodox Church gave such 
loyal support in resisting the Nazi in- 
vasion. However, it is my belief that on 
the whole there has been true freedom 
of worship, despite some local excesses 
against the Church authorities in the 
early years, since the Revolution of 1917. 
There has actually been more religious 
freedom than under the tsars in the 
sense that the disestablished Orthodox 
Church has no longer been able to per- 
secute minority Protestant, Hebrew and 
Mohammedan sects, and so all religions 
under the Soviets have legally stood on a 
plane of equality. 

The next few articles cover the con- 
troversial topic of civil liberties in the 
Soviet Union. Article 125 states: “In con- 
formity with the interests of the working 
people, and in order to strengthen the 
socialist system, the citizens of the USSR 
are guaranteed by law: freedom of 
speech; freedom of the press; freedom of 
assembly, including the holding of mass 
meetings; freedom of street processions 
and demonstrations. These civil rights 
are ensured by placing at the disposal of 
the working people and their organiza- 
tions printing presses, stocks of paper, 
public buildings, the streets, communica- 
tions facilities and other material pre- 
requisites for the exercise of these rights.” 
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Article 127 guarantees the “inviolability 
of the person. No person may be placed 
under arrest except by decision of a court 
or with the sanction of a procurator.” 
Article 128 reads: “The inviolability of 
the homes of citizens and privacy of 
correspondence are protected by law.” 

The opening statement on civil liber- 
ties obviously qualifies freedom of opin- 
ion by the clause “in order to strengthen 
the socialist system.” This definitely im- 
plies that those who are opposed to so- 
cialism in Soviet Russia are not granted 
the right to express their opposition in 
any organized way. Individuals in favor 
of the restoration of tsarism or the capi- 
talist system would quickly get into hot 
water if they attempted to express their 
views publicly. The same holds true for 
those who would take issue with basic 
government policies once decided. 

Nevertheless, this still leaves a wide 
area for the operation of free speech in 
the determination of policy, up to the 
point when a final decision is taken, and 
in the criticism of the way in which 
policy is carried out. Soviet workers have 
been outspoken in their slashing critt- 
cism of economic affairs, factory off- 
cials and government bureaucrats. This 
constant self-criticism in the Soviet Union 
has become a well-established institution 
and provides hostile foreign writers with 
a great deal of ammunition for exposing 
bureaucracy, inefficiencies and other de- 
fects in the Soviet system. We can ex- 
press the situation in this manner: within 
a limited yet fairly broad circle of con- 
troversial subjects Soviet citizens have 
freedom of speech, but when they go out- 
side that circle to question settled gov- 
ernment policies or fundamental Marx- 
ist principles, their freedom of speech is 
drastically curtailed. 

The second part of Article 125 under- 
lines once more the stress that the Sovi- 
ets put on the economic implementation 
of civil liberties. What use is freedom of 
the press unless printing presses and 
stocks of paper are available? What good 
are constitutional guarantees for freedom 
of opinion unless the masses of the peo- 
ple have “the material requisites for the 
exercise of these rights?” The Soviet 
claim is that in the capitalist countries 
the workers, especially, do not possess 
these material requisites because they lack 
in general the financial means to hire 
printing presses, print newspapers and 
magazines, rent meeting halls and buy 
radio time. Capitalist democracies, Soviet 
critics go on to say, talk a lot about the 
abstract forms of civil liberty, but do not 
give those forms substance in economic 
realities. 

Another aspect of this question is seen 
in the undoubted fact that in capitalist 
America, for instance, although govern- 
mental authorities crack down only too 
often on freedom of speech, the main 


incidence of repression occurs through 
the private businessmen and corporations 
that own and operate at least 95 per 
cent of the press, the radio, the movies 
and book publishing. These prime medi- 
ums of communication are naturally 
slanted overwhelmingly on the capitalist 
side of every fundamental issue and 
need no government prompting to carry 
on a constant campaign against socialist 
and communist ideas. What this amounts 
to is a pervasive, private, voluntary cen- 
sorship of ideas in the United States, a 
point which most critics neglect to men- 
tion when they are damning the open 
government censorship in the USSR. 

The remaining Articles in Chapter X 
are primarily concerned with the duties 
of Soviet citizens, such as observance of 
the laws, maintaining labor discipline, 
safeguarding socialist property, and tak- 
ing part in universal military service. 

The new rights of man guaranteed in 
the Soviet Constitution show more clearly 
than any other section of that document 
the ideals toward which Soviet socialism 
is driving. Some of those ideals have 
already been largely fulfilled. It is no 
small thing for the Soviet Republic to 
have abolished unemployment and de- 
pression, to have provided social insur- 
ance and free medical care for all, and to 
have established racial, economic and 
educational democracy as well as equality 
between the sexes. These achievements 
are either greatly slighted or not men- 
tioned at all in the terrific hue and cry 
that the anti-Soviet forces are forever 
stirring up. Naturally the anti-Soviet 
crowd concentrates on Soviet Russia’s 
weakest points, which in my opinion are 
the state of civil liberties and political 
democracy in the USSR. 

Persons like myself, who believe firmly 
in the Western ideals of individual liberty 
and toleration of dissent, often as these 
ideals have been thwarted or betrayed in 
the West, have the obligation to continue 
our criticism of Soviet as well as Ameri- 
can institutions insofar as they do not 
measure up to what we consider true 
democratic standards. 

We are not willing, however, to issue 
wholesale condemnations of Soviet Rus- 
sia which are based exclusively on a 
consideration of its weak points and 
totally neglect its strong ones. It is the 
complete and many-sided story that we 
want for a just evaluation of the Soviet 
Union, not the partial and one-sided 
story. Such a comprehensive evaluation 
is a necessary part of the objective ap- 
proach demanded by reason in overcom- 
ing prejudice and hysteria. 

The Soviet Constitution clearly belongs 
on the positive side of the Soviet ledger. 
It is a document that does great credit 
to its framers and that presents a grand 
design of human living of which the 
Soviet people can well be proud. 
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Ehrenburé’s Panorama of the War 


SRT Book Club Selection is a swift-moving epic 


A review by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


THE STORM, by Ilya Ehrenburg. 
Translated by J. Fineberg and edited 
by Isidor Schneider and Anne Terry 
White. Gaer Associates, New York, 
1949. 508 pp. $3.50. An SRT Book 
Club selection. 


HE STORM is a novel that grew 

out of Ilya Ehrenburg’s extensive 
knowledge of the struggle waged by 
the armies and people of the Soviet 
Union against the German invasion, 
and out of his earlier knowledge of 
the pre-war advances of fascism, espe- 
cially in France, where, as correspond- 
ent of the Soviet press, he lived from 
1921 till the capitulation in 1940. His 
Fall of Paris (English translation 1943) 
will be remembered as a story of the 
years in France from 1935, when the 
Popular Front came into being, to the 
1940 debacle; a story in which are 
worked out the destinies of all sorts 
of people, big and little, in the ever 
more threatening political and social 
tensions and disturbances of that cru- 
cial period. The earlier novel demon- 
strated Ehrenburg’s grasp of signifi- 
cant aspects of French life and char- 
acter—and one must remember that 
he lived in France before the Russian 
Revolution, from 1909 to 1917; so, with 
his novelist’s imagination, he could 
be trusted in his new novel to go be- 
yond the direct evidence of personal 
observation and interpret for us the 
France of the German Occupation and 
the Resistance. His powerful dispatches 
from the Russian front during the war 
years leave no doubt of his right to 
tell of the epic struggle of his own peo- 
ple. 

The Storm should be read with as 
few interruptions as possible. The 
panorama is vast, the movement swift, 
the scenes kaleidoscopic, the actors of 
several nations and many social classes: 
soldiers and civilians, doctors, scien- 
tists, artists, business men, fighters of 
the French Resistance, partisans in the 
forests of White Russia, defenders of 
Stalingrad, engineers and journalists, 
the tortured and the torturers, the 
mean and the heroic. Individuals rise 
above the surface of the sea of events, 
sink out of sight, reappear, vanish for- 
ever. Not until one is well on in the 
book does one begin to recognize the 
characters who have leading roles to 
play, who will change, develop, de- 
generate, grow strong, perhaps even 
survive to the end, though survival is 
the fortune of few, and those some- 
times least worthy—and symbolizing 
in their survival a threat to the future. 
Take the advice of a veteran novel 
reader: jot down the names and rela- 
tionships of characters as they appear, 
check their reappearances, their new 
connections, and thus keep in your 
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hands the threads, untangled. The 
translation has conceded something to 
the weak-minded by omitting patro- 
nymics and sticking to one form of a 
Russian name. But a fine novel like 
this invites, demands, and rewards the 
active reader. 

There are six parts: the spring of 
1939, when in France under surface 
gaiety, native fascism and _ fascism 
working through German agents was 
growing more and more confident and 
more contemptuous of French opposi- 
tion, and when in Moscow and Kiev 
in the midst of creative labor, there 
was an undercurrent of foreboding; 
then the fall of France; then the at- 
tack on the Soviet Union, the long re- 
treat, the stand before Moscow, the 
first searching test of the strength of 
the people and the army; then Stalin- 
grad, and the inspiration of its heroic 
defense to partisans in Russia, to Re- 
sistance fighters in France, to prisoners 
in German camps; finally the freeing of 
Paris, the taking of Berlin, the re- 
joicing of V-Day in Moscow. At the 
end, so well has the story been sown 
with seeds of the future that we know, 
with Lejean, leader of the French Com- 
munist resistance, and with Serge, So- 
viet engineer, that the war is not over; 
that the struggle of conflicting prin- 
ciples, of different purposes for the 
building of the future, must go on. And 
we are left with the hope that it will 
be carried on by the coming genera- 
tion. Just as Tolstoy ends War and 
Peace with the boy Nicholas, dreaming 
of future deeds with which even his 
stern father, the dead Prince Andrey, 
will be satisfied, so Ehrenburg ends his 
tale with the reunited Vasya and Na- 
tasha, watching from their window in 
Moscow the day breaking, listening to 
the stillness, strange after the storm, 
after the salvos, the cheering, the tears; 
and startled out of their dreaming by 
the laughter of their little boy who has 
just awakened. 

Let us look out of another Moscow 
window, a little before this time of re- 
joicing. After the victory of Stalin- 
grad, German prisoners of war are be- 
ing marched down the Sadovaya in 
Moscow, between crowds of silent 
spectators. Mrs. Minayev and Katzman 
—the names do not matter, her son is 
still living and fighting, his son has 
been killed—are watching from a win- 
dow. As the march halts for a moment, 
she catches the eye of a German officer 
and sees so much malice that she turns 
cold and mutters—“‘Murderers.” “They 
look to you like murderers,” says Katz- 
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man, “but they’re just ordinary men, 
in different clothes you’d never tell. 
Yet they buried little children alive. 
That’s the terrible part of it—people 
can be converted into anything.” One 
of the marching prisoners is a certain 
Schurke, a most objectionable person 
whom we have come to know well. “He 
had expected the Russians to hurl 
abuse, even stones, but the Russians 
were silent and he thought with dis- 
gust: the Orient. . . . Doubtful whether 
we shall win the war now. We'll have 
to put everything off for another twenty 
years. . . . Sooner or later the Ameri- 
cans and the English will quarrel with 
the Reds, and then our day will come. 
What expressionless faces these Rus- 
sians have! There’s an old man and an 
old woman staring dully at us; there 
isn’t even anger in their eyes.” How 
differently things can look to mutually 
hostile people! 

With Ehrenburg we look out of many 
windows, and we are not always happy 
at what we see. We look at some Amer- 
icans—mercifully not many of them, 
and all belonging to a small group, the 
journalists. Ehrenburg doesn’t like 
American journalists, and the dislike 
is no doubt mutual. We Americans, 
many of us, do not like much of our 
journalism, but we make distinctions 
among journalists. Let us remember 
the Gospel saying about the mote in 
our brother’s eye, and turn our atten- 
tion to the beam in our own, and try 
to understand how a Russian might 
have felt when he encountered some 
of the gentlemen of our press, espe- 
cially during the dark days of retreat. 
Bill Coster is privileged to have a 
glimpse of the front before Moscow, 
and he asks the general, “Do you think 
you'll hold out much longer?” The gen- 
eral replies, “We’re not thinking of 
leaving,” and by quick thinking Bill 
turns this into, “I will die as a Rus- 
sian should die.” He meets the surgeon 
Krylov, who, to his surprise, talks Eng- 
lish, and finds him a “rough gem,” “a 
muzhik handling a lancet,” and he 
cables from Teheran, “Like all Rus- 
sians he is of course a mystic. Logic 
tells him defeat is inevitable, yet he 
believes in victory. Talking to Krylov 
I learned the secret of Russian fanati- 
cism; unspoiled by life, these people 
calmly meet death. They die easily 
because they have lived so hard—per- 
haps they have not lived at all.” 
Echoes of just such ineptitudes come 
back to us from those war years. 

When the drive to Berlin is picking 
up speed, Serge Vlakhov, the builder 
of bridges, is interviewed by English 
and American journalists. Ehrenburg 
gives the English a bit of a break, but 
not the Americans. They are not in- 
terested in human interest stories, but 
only in punch lines and in political 
angles. Is Russia, they ask, going to 
restore Germany to its former strength 
with the aid of prisoners of war? 
Serge replies, “We shall defeat Ger- 
many; we would have defeated her 
without your aid, but with it the end 
will come sooner.” A journalist, wear- 
ing dark glasses and chewing gum, 
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says to the interpreter, “Ask the major, 
does he know the United States has 
been helping them all the time? Half 
the Russian victories are ours.” “I 
know you helped us. I’ve eaten your 
canned pork, and I’ve spoken over 
your field telephones. Look, there are 
your Studebakers, good machines — 
we’re grateful. But you have more 
machines than modesty. Do you really 
think it’s right to put canned pork in 
one scale, and rivers of human blood 
in the other? Yes, you sent us Stude- 
bakers. But I was in Stalingrad, where 
we saved you.” And Serge thinks, 
“They will never forgive us our vic- 
tories.” Of the truth of this the times 
give us daily proof. 

To turn to aspects of the novel that 
make us Americans feel more at ease. 
We can hate the Germans with Ehren- 
burg; perhaps we can also learn some- 
thing of the step-by-step process of 
corruption that leads from an above- 
politics neutrality to active participa- 
tion in infamy. Two German characters 
are with us through most of the novel. 
The architect Richter escapes death, 
retreats all the way to Berlin, deserts, 
and fawns on the Russian architect who 
is billeted in his house. It is unpleas- 
ant to think of his survival into the 
future. The anthropologist Keller 
doesn’t like Hitler in 1939, but he 
finds life in Occupied France with a 
collaborating Mimi far from unpleas- 
ant. Sent to the Russian front, he 
studies the young German soldier, in 
the person of Corporal Willi Weber, 
who can quote Schopenhauer, Nietz- 
sche, Dostoevsky, but who likes his 
liquor and knows where to get it, 
along with a chicken and a warm bed. 
Here, thinks Keller, is the new race, 
the soldier with a book, the scholar 
with a gun. They are resting in a Rus- 
sian village, in a peasant kitchen, dry- 
ing their clothes, drinking vodka, 
when a stone crashes through the win- 
dow; a peasant boy is dragged in; 
Weber dashes the child’s head against 
the stove. “Keller turned away. To 
make war on children! But you can’t 
apply our standards to them. He asked 
Weber for a little more vodka—gulped 
it down and at once fell asleep.” The 
end of the line for Keller is at Stalin- 
grad, in a physical and moral collapse 
that makes one wince. 

For his own Russians and for the 
French, Ehrenburg has compassionate 
understanding even when they are 
weak and corrupt—if they are not too 
corrupt. Some of his Russians are time- 
servers, or political malcontents, or 
smug and unawakened; and some, left 
behind by the retreating Germans, are 
so mutilated and infected that as Kry- 
lov says, ‘“We’ll not only have to build 
houses, we’ll have to nurse people back 
to decency.” After the Germans took 
Kiev, the city seemed quiet: “The 
Germans were said to have killed 
seventy thousand in Babi Yar alone. 
When a bird falls dead, a new posthu- 
mous life commences around it; worms 
wriggle, shiny blue-bottles buzz.’’ Mys- 
terious people came creeping out of the 
nooks and crannies of Kiev; “they ran- 
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sacked apartments, took away the 
sticks of furniture the Germans had 
left; sold, rebought, resold, quarreled 
over Vera’s chest of drawers, did not 
even disdain Alya’s little coat. They 
did a brisk trade in machine parts, 
Hungarian cognac, the jackets of men 
who had been hanged.” The Germans 
in Kiev followed the principles ex- 
pounded by the commanding officer to 
his subordinates: 


“The trouble is you've been in France and 
fail to understand how different the situa- 
tion is here. In France our duty was to use 
methods of persuasion. . . . But here nobody 
puts any restraint upon us, understand? These 
are not Frenchmen; here even the children 
bite. It’s ridiculous to talk about legal stand- 
ards in a country which has been ruled by 
3olsheviks. I don’t mean we ought to kill 
indiscriminately. That would be silly and ig- 
noble. I would say, un-German. We need 
an apartment with servants. So we must not 
kill wholesale, but we must not, as in France, 
stand on ceremony.” 


They did not stand on ceremony when 
they drove seventy thousand Jews to 
the ravine beyond the city and mur- 
dered them. Among the victims are two 
whom the reader will never forget— 
two member of the Alpert family (of 
major interest in both French and 
Russian sections of the novel). Hannah 
and her little granddaughter were left 
behind in Kiev. Hannah is a simple old 
Jewish woman whose world resem- 
bled the world of a child and who has 
implicit faith in her Communist son 
Osip: 


“She saw events as family affairs; obser- 
vations of small things and meetings with 
people served her instead of books. She had 
judged the country’s development by the 
new houses she had seen with her own eyes, 
by the smiles of her acquaintances, by the 
work Osip was engaged in. If a shop assistant 
was rude to her or a policeman acted stu- 
pidly, she would say, ‘Osip thinks they’ve 
been reeducated, but it’s not so simple.’ She 
had grown up in a different world, a world 
of a terrible God who could not be placated 
even by fasts, of a terrible policeman who 
could seize and deport—a world of repressed 
hopes and daily despair. Everything was 
mixed up in her mind, the words of ancient 
prayers and Osip’s phrases taken from edi 
torials, old beliefs, omens, and talk about 
five-year plans. She herself did not know 
whether she believed in God, but she be- 
lieved in Osip. . . . That was why she had 
remained calm when people who had tried 
to get out of the city came back shouting: 
The Germans are near Borispol—when the 
windows rattled from artillery fire. She 
would take her granddaughter on her knee 
and say, ‘Don’t be afraid, it’s war.’ Even 
after the Germans marched down the street, 
she was sure ‘our’ men would come soon.” 


Even when Alya was torn out of her 
arms and tossed into the ravine, Han- 
nah shrieked, “Osip will come—the 
Red Army will come.” Among the 
things taken from the victims before 
they were shot—the heaps of things 
over which the Germans quarreled— 
was a ring “which a long time ago a 
young dreaming tailor had slipped on 
Hannah’s finger. None of the Germans 
wanted Alya’s coat, which Hannah had 
mended yesterday.” 


Raya, Osip’s wife and Alya’s mother, 
learns of the fate of Hannah and Alya, 
gives up nursing to become a trained 
sharp-shooter, lives only to kill Ger- 
mans, can sometimes hardly believe 
she is still Raya: “At one time she had 
been disappointed when Osip had not 
noticed how she had done her hair. 
Now all she lived for was not to miss 
her target. Later Sergeant Raisa Al- 
pert will become Raya again, will play 
nocturnes, shed tears over a novel.” 
For long months she kept from Osip, 
fighting at Stalingrad, the terrible news. 
Still ignorant, he at last reaches Kiev 
as the Germans retreat, is told of the 
horror of Babi Yar, which is no longer 
a ravine, for the Germans had burned 
the corpses, day and night, had filled in 
with sand, and Osip found only sand, 
ashes, charred bones. He thought of 
how Raya had taken the whole bur- 
den of grief upon herself to save his 
peace of mind, of how long they had 
lived together and he had not known 
the woman she was. Thinking of her, 
“life triumphed. It is possible to kill a 
defenseless person, and in fear of retri- 
bution, burn the body, scatter the ashes 
and put the witnesses out of the way; 
but it is impossible to kill the loftiest 
thing in man—love.” 

If there is burning hate in this book, 
there is love, too: love won after long 
misunderstanding and_ suffering, as 
with Osip and Raya, only to be cut 
short by Raya’s death; love fulfilled 
and simple and hopeful of the future, 
as with Natasha and Vasya; love never 
fulfilled, but haunting and changing 
two lives, as with the French girl, 
Mado Lancier and the Russian engi- 
neer, Serge Vlakhov. The story of 
Mado, of her vacillating self-indulgent 
father, her brother, an airman killed 
in Russia (“You fight in our sky for 
your Paris,” says a Russian comrade), 
her husband, a traitor to France,—this 
story is perhaps the most absorbing 
in the novel, with its dramatic episodes, 
its insight into character, its poetic 
overtones. 

Serge never forgets Mado, though 
back in Russia, he marries and comes 
to love Valya. Before he goes on his 
last assignment to the Balkans, where 
he is killed, he has a brief reunion 
with Valya in Moscow and tells her 
something of the defense of Stalingrad, 
and the spirit of its defenders. ‘“‘There 
may be,” he says, ‘“‘better-equipped 
factories in America, but could the 
workers defend the Ford plant as our 
men defended the Red October plant 
in Stalingrad? A mother will never sur- 
render her child, and everyone of us 
has a child in his heart—the future, 
and it’s not only mine, not even ours 
—it’s the whole world’s. The most 
beautiful thing is a bridge, to throw 
one across to another age. ... See 
where I’ve got to? I am a bridge 
builder, so I sing praise of bridges.” 


Small hope of a beautiful bridge to 
the future, unless bridges are built be- 
tween countries and peoples. Cannot 
Americans begin to sing praise of 
bridges? 
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The Scholarly Lie 


A review by ELIZABETH MOOS 


COUNTRY OF THE BLIND, by George 
S. Counts and Nucia Lodge, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1949. 
378 pp. $4.00. 


HE PURPOSE of Professor Counts’ 

most recent addition to the proces- 
sion of anti-Soviet books appears in 
his conclusions. He proposes to justify 
the anti-Soviet policy of the United 
States in general, the North Atlantic 
Pact and the arms and atom-bomb 
program in particular, by proving ag- 
gressive intentions on the part of the 
Soviet Union. That he fails in spite of 
all efforts does not affect the conclu- 
sions with which he ends the book. 

The early chapters are devoted to 
an interpretation of the development 
of Soviet philosophy and policy. A 
glance at the list of references used 
by Professor Counts indicates the 
character of the summary. The ref- 
erences include mostly anti-Soviet 
writers such as Dallin, Wolfe, Koestler, 
the Fischers. Unbiased contemporary 
scholars are conspicuously absent. 

The methods used throughout the 
book may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples. After dramatically re- 
counting the outworn lie that the Rus- 
sians were responsible for the tragic 
uprising in Warsaw, Professor Counts 
covers himself by adding, “The es- 
sential facts seem to be _ well-estab- 
lished.” He quotes the brilliant analysis 
of post-war international relations 
made by Zhdanov in 1946, in which 
Zhdanov points out the role of Amer- 
ica in supporting imperialist and pro- 
fascist regimes, and in which the most 
‘‘war-like”’ statement is the following: 
“If the European countries .. . resist 
the American enslaving conditions of 
credit, America can be forced to re- 
treat.” Since this original material is 
obviously lacking in _ fear-inspiring 
threats, Professor Counts in a lengthy 
passage, completely unrelated to the 
quoted document remarks that “the 
men in the Kremlin are not scared,” 
they are “ruthless” and “aggressive.” 
He adds the insulting remark that the 
leaders ‘recall the days of Stalingrad 
when they only saved themselves by 
the skin of their teeth.” 

Painstakingly Professor Counts 
“proves” that Soviet people believe in 
Communism, that they are determined 
to build a Communist society. He re- 
ports the startling discovery that the 
Marxist point of view applies to all 
aspects of life in the Soviet Union. He 
discloses the fact that Soviet people 
don’t like the Reader’s Digest and 
some other Western treasures. He im- 
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plies that we should be forewarned 
about these threats against Western 
“art” in the Soviet Union (perhaps 
Professor Counts thinks the Soviets 
will send their bombers and destroy 
our publishing houses?) 

There are a number of contradic- 
tions in the book. The most glaring is 
that between Prof. Counts’ assertion 
that the Soviet leaders are teaching 
the people that war between socialist 
and capitalist countries is inevitable 
and the well-known and repeated state- 
ments of Stalin that there is no reason 
why our two countries can not peace- 
fully coexist. As a matter of fact, Prof. 
Counts in one part of the book calls 
for peaceful competition between the 
two forms of social organization, in 
another asserts that we must look for- 
ward and be prepared for a “long 
and bitter fight.” 

The major part of the book is a dis- 
cussion of the self-criticism going on 
in all fields of culture, in an effort 
to prove that the people in the Soviet 
Union are slavishly intimidated, rap- 
idly becoming “blind” to the truth. 

How such robot people as he de- 
scribes managed to turn the tide of war 
at Stalingrad is not explained. Prob- 
ably Professor Counts disagrees with 
General MacArthur and Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt on this matter. Nor 
does the author explain how such 
brow-beaten writers have recently pro- 
duced great literature like Ilya Ehren- 
burg’s The Storm. 

Professor Counts is deeply concerned 


about the scientists in the Soviet 
Union, and pulls out all stops when he 
writes of the “unprecedented effort to 
still the voices and stifle the thoughts 
of scientists.” Perhaps someone ought 
to tell Professor Counts that the only 


professor who was deprived of his 
livelihood over the Lysenko contro- 
versy was a member of the staff of 


one of our own universities! 

The reader also wonders how it is 
that these “stifled scientists” have 
succeeded in conquering the secrets of 
atomic power years before the “ex- 
perts” said it was y vssible for them to 
do so. One wonders how these men 
and women can carry through the 
most tremendous program that the 
world has ever seen for improving 
conditions for their people by chang- 
ing their land and making the desert 
blossom. 

In this book Professor Counts uses 
the same technique he employed in 
I Want To Be Like Stalin. Quoting 
voluminously from important and in- 
teresting Soviet material, he gives an 
impression of scholarship. Perhaps 
Professor Counts hopes that the casual 
reader will not study the documents, 
but will be content with what the 
author of the book says they mean. 
This method backfired in the book on 
education because the Soviet Pedagogy 
was so clearly positive that the inter- 
pretation could not destroy its impact. 
Therefore in this new book there is 
more interpretation. Professor Counts 
makes statements and often draws 
conclusions without relation to his 
material. As one notes the gap be- 
tween the preconceived ideas of the 
author and the source material, one 
feels that here is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the old saying, “None so blind 
as they who will not see.” 


An Artificial Thesis 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SO- 
VIET UNION, by Samuel N. Harper 
and Ronald Thompson. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., New York, 1949. 369 pp. 
plus xiv. $5.00. 


HIS BOOK is mainly concerned 

with the problem of mass initiative 
and participation vs. institutional con- 
trol in the processes of government 
in the USSR. The study hinges on a 
thesis (mass control vs. bureaucracy) 
isolated from the whole of the theory 
and practice of the state forms of the 
Soviet Union. 

The thesis seems artificial since of 
necessity even the Soviet Union is 
bound to have a government apparatus 
on all levels, staffed with appointed or 
elected functionaries. In practice there 
may be the problem of cooperation be- 
tween the volunteer participants in the 
function of government and the civil 
service, but of course they are never 
mutually exclusive. 

The improvement and broadening of 
the channels through which mass par- 


ticipation in government takes place 
in the USSR, the responsiveness of the 
officials to mass initiative—these are 
the daily preoccupation of the press 
and of public opinion generally. 
Outside of treatment of the question 
of government apparatus of the Soviet 
Union from a point of view of the 
thesis already mentioned, the book 
does not constitute an important con- 
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(ne World or None 


by GERTRUDE DIX 


Awake, you loiterers in a curtained gloom, 
Come out beyond the ramparts of the Night. 

A signal has flashed forth, a blinding light, 
no eye on earth has ever seen before. 

In this Atomic Dawn a power is torn 

from Nature’s secrets of such monstrous might 
that it could turn our world into a tomb 

of universal death. Come, seek the height 

for we are stumbling on the edge of doom. 


It came upon us with volcanic force 

and with the light of an exploding star; 

the Atomic Era enters on its course 

like a resistless flood that knows no bar. 

The long dark ages of Man’s brief ascent, 

the short-lived Age of Air, the Age of Steam, 
Imperial wars and Empires in descent 

are shattered remnants of a worn-out scheme. 


What means this Force that alters all our ways? 
It marks a new beginning or the end 

of all Man has attained. It will upraise 

all to new heights,—our servant and our friend; 
but used as tool by the archaic brain 

whose business is to kill, it stages Earth 

for a last Dance of Death, Death’s final reign 
of mass destruction, whence is no re-birth. 


Where is our path? No guiding ray has kissed 
the road we seek. Blind leaders of the blind 
utter misleading cries through baffling mist. 
Prometheus of our day, a Scientist, 

cries out: “I am afraid. What have we done?” 
Morn, like a pale and backward glancing nun 
blacks out the golden window of the East 

in fear of the New Day, the Ascendant Sun. 


But stronger than all wild chaotic cries 

are other voices, voices that we hear 

above the adumbrate arch that hides the skies, 
voices are calling, loud and sweet and clear. 
These are the voices of the Seraphim,— 

that ever-constant urge that Nature knows 

for everchanging form, when from the dim, 
dank earth, she yields a new and marvelous rose. 


They call to Man to take a step more great 
than animal to man, to leave behind 


the ways of jungle beasts and to create 

that other world that now befits Mankind; 

to outlaw war and the atrocious crime 

of those who profit by it and condone 
slaughter of men en masse, to make our time 
to Justice and to Peace the stepping-stone. 


People arise! It is for you to know 

all that is happening secretly behind 

the darkness and barbed wire. Will you be blind 
to all it means to living and unborn? 

The fumes, the terror of unknown, unseen, 

the emanations that no power can cease,— 
Shall it be war as war has never been 

or will you fight for all you love and Peace? 


Chaos or Peace! If war should be our lot 
it’s here. It’s close at hand for you, for me, 
with our own city levelled to a blot 

of blackened ash beside a moaning sea. 
There is no place to hide, no place to flee. 
Join the survivors in the fugitive crowd, 
There still is no escape. This dragon’s breath 
pollutes the very heavens, the stratosphere; 
it travels far and wide. It’s in the cloud 
and will return in rain,—a rain of death. 

It knows no boundaries, it heeds no tear, 

It masks all nations with a face of fear. 


The baffling mists depart. The way we find 
skirts the abyss, where men with the insane 
preoccupation of the martial mind 

unfold their plans for war, but far and near 
the People march for Peace neath every sky. 
With countless banners fluttering in the wind 
their voices call with the new battle-cry 

“We fight for Peace and Freedom. The Idea 
is stronger than the bomb and will not die.” 


There was no Dawn like this since Time began. 
With millions on the march, with flags unfurled 
between two epochs,—all about us swirled 

the angry, perishing past. 

One World or none. 

This is our watchword. This for Everyman 

the World we seek, the World that will be One, 
of every land, we cross the perilous span 

the World that Man Creates, where Man is Man. 








tribution, either as real information or 
research, to the existing studies of the 
Soviet government. There is, however, 
one interesting feature about this book 
worth mentioning. It is based on the 
original work of the late Professor 
Samuel Harper, “The Government of 
the Soviet Union,” published in 1937, 
and the present volume was to have 
been revised and brought up to date 
by Ronald Thompson. The book was 
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published, as far as Professor Harper 
was concerned, posthumously. It is 
therefore much more representative of 
Dr. Thompson’s views than those of 
the original author. 

As Dr. Thompson admits, the re- 
vision of the book produced an almost 
new book and also revised conclusions 
reached in the earlier book. The con- 
tent and spirit of the present volume 
are perhaps best revealed by Dr. 


Thompson’s remark that whereas, “the 
experience of the senior author (Har- 
per) from 1921 on was that of a critic 
becoming more friendly, the experience 
of the junior author (Thompson) in 
process of revising this book has been 
that of a friend becoming more criti- 
cal.” It is too bad indeed that Profes- 
sor Harper is not here to argue his 
own conclusions, 
ce es 
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REVIEW AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 5) 


We are told that inasmuch as the United Nations Charter al 
ready contains the obligation to strengthen peace, there is no need 
for concluding a pact of the five powers for the strengthening 
of peace. But why have you, though such obligations envisaged 
in the Charter exist, nevertheless concluded the North Atlantic 
Pact? If, with the United Nations in existence it is possible to 
have the North Adantic Pact, even with the most peace-loving 
aims, a pact of 12 states, why is it impossible to have a pact 
of five states? Why is this regarded contrary to the principles of the 
United Nations? 


Mr. Austin, maintaining that the North Atlantic Pact does not 
pursue any military aims whatever, refers to the fact that the 
Soviet Union has pacts with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Romania. But these pacts are directed against possible 
future German aggression which remains a real danger and a 
threat for us also in the future, for German militarism has not 
been killed, especially owing to the policy of the United States of 
America and Great Britain in the Western zones of Germany. 
Moreover, it is being encouraged. Western Germany is _ being 
turned into a future participant in this North Atlantic Pact . 
as a bridgehead for possible attack on the USSR and its friends. ... 


What right have you, Mr. Austin, to say that the North Atlantic 
Union is set up through the medium of the United Nations and 
in a way that the armed forces of the United Nations should 
not be used otherwise than in the common interests? In whose 
common interests will the armed forces of the North Atlantic 
Union be used? 


Again, no answer to Mr. Vyshinsky’s documented facts 
and direct questions. Only further protestations of America’s 
peaceful intentions, while the Soviet Union was accused of 
“propaganda” and “provocations” in its peace offers and of 
pursuing a policy of aggression. In the final debate in the 
Assembly Mr. Austin appealed to the Soviet Union to follow 
a “live and let live” policy, called for unity among all fifty-nine 
United Nations, saying “We stretch out the hand of co 
operation to those few who yet remain aloof.” 

But a hand hidden behind a ring of 500 military bases is not 
so easy to grasp. 

On November 30th the United Nations voted 53 to 5 for the 
resolution sponsored by the United States and Britain calling 
on all nations to abide by the guiding principles of the United 
Nations and, in the words of the New York Herald Tribune, 
“aimed chiefly at Soviet and Communist policies.” The reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Vyshinsky was voted down. Mr. Vy 
shinsky called the Assembly’s attention to the fact that the 
Soviet Union, Communist China and other friendly nations 
number 800,000,000 and the figure is approaching one billion, 
while millions of people throughout the world support Soviet 
peace policies “regardless of today’s voting.” 

When will our government learn that the methods that 
failed after World War I to contaif and crush the Soviet 
Union when it was weak and without allies, that failed again 
when the fascist Axis tried it, can certainly not win today 
when the Soviet Union is a great world power supported by a 
large group of friendly states? 

While two world wars have resulted in extending the area 
of socialism, this does not mean that the Soviet Union wants 
another war, which, while it would inevitably extend the area 
of socialism still further would do so at such bitter cost in 
human life and treasure. As Mr. Vyshinsky pointed out again 
and again at the Assembly, the peace proposals of the USSR 
“are determined by the very socialist nature of the Soviet 
State which needs peace like air for its construction.” 

The determining factor in the international situation today 
is the confrontation on a worldwide scale of the shrinking 
capitalist sector of the world dominated by the United States 
with the growing socialist sector of the world under the lead- 
ership of the Soviet Union. The major question of our time 
is whether that struggle shall be worked out in armed con 
flict or in peaceful competition. The growing socialist sector 
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of the world is here to stay, and the capitalist world needs 
to recognize that fact quickly and in its own self-interest. 
The headlong, desperate drive of our country toward armed 
conflict must be checked. Only the American people can do it. 
Let us join our efforts to make this an atomic era of peace: 


The Way Is Open for Atomic Agreement 


[f\uixkoucHOUT THE RECENT UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY SESSION, 

the Soviet delegation sought persistently to open the way 
for agreement on the question of prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons and a system of rigid and effective international control. 
We have discussed this question at length in recent issues, 
and pointed out that the basic difference in the approaches 
of the two countries on the question of control is the U.S. 
preoccupation with military uses of atomic energy, and the 
Soviet concern with its application to peaceful uses. This is 
the main reason that makes the Baruch plan, with its provi- 
sion for international ownership of atomic resources, cofi- 
stituting an American monopoly, completely unworkable. It 
should be stressed again, however, since the fact was largely 
ignored by the press, that Mr. Vyshinsky made it absolutely 
clear that the Soviet Union was ready and willing to accept 
international inspection of its atomic facilities. 

In a final plea made on November 23 to the Assembly to 
instruct the UN Atomic Energy Commission to take measures 
to outlaw the atom bomb and set up fool-proof controls, 
Mr. Vyshinsky completely refuted the charges that the Soviet 
Union insists on the power of the veto as applied to inspection, 
once agreement has been reached. Rebuking the majority 
for never having made a careful study of the Soviet proposals, 
he outlined the tasks which the USSR would assign to an in- 
ternational inspection system. These included collection of 
data on extraction of atomic raw materials, study of production 
operations, periodic and special investigations, recommenda- 
tions to governments on production, stockpiling and utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy, as well as recommendations to the 
Security Council for preventing violations. 

Mr. Vyshinsky upheld “the right of the control commission 
to have access to any enterprise engaged in production, extrac- 
tion, stockpiling of atomic raw materials or other raw mate- 
rials, as well as enterprises dealing with the exploitation of 
atomic energy.” 

On the matter of the veto, he said “It is obvious that under 
our proposals no unanimity rule, no veto would be called for, 
because our proposals say that any decision would be adopted 
in accordance with the rules adopted by the commission. 
To wind up all these slanders, criticisms and insinuations, 
we wish to make it quite clear that decisions shall be adopted 
by a majority of votes.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky stressed that under this system clandestine 
activities could be prevented and denied that it would be im- 
possible to check on atomic raw materials inside atomic fur- 
naces. He said that scientists saw no such difficulties, and 
only politicians pretend there are technical difficulties because 
they do not really wish to find a solution. 

The Soviet proposal was turned down and the Assembly 
passed a resolution calling upon the Big Five and Canada to 
continue their so-far deadlocked consultations. The resolution 
again endorsed the majority (Baruch) control plan, but in- 
structed the six powers to examine closely any new proposals 
for atomic control. 

The Soviet Union also approached the matter through the 
arms census proposal, urging that atom bomb stockpiles be in- 
ventoried along with conventional armaments which meant 
that the USSR was ready to supply full information on its 
atomic weapons as well as other arms and armed forces if the 
other powers would do likewise. Soviet delegate Jacob Malik 
pointed out that while a census on conventional armaments 
would supply the U.S. and its friends with full information on 
Soviet military strength, it would conceal from the world 
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the number of atom bombs the U.S. possesses. Addressing 


U.S. delegate John D. Hickerson, Mr. Malik declared: 


Mr. Hickerson, I can assure you that if you will agree to our 
proposal for the collection of information on armaments, armed 
forces and the atomic weapons, we will definitely reach agreement 
on any system of verification and control. 


This proposal, too, was rejected. 


For a Re-evaluation of U. 8S. Policy 


[SSATISFACTION WITH ADMINISTRATION ATOMIC POLICIES IN 
es the most conservative circles, as reported in our last 
issue, continues to mount. Leading atomic scientists, among 
them Professor Harold C. Urey, are referring to the Baruch 
plan as obsolete. 

An editorial in the Washington Post (reprinted in The Com- 
pass, November 23) said that the Vyshinsky inspection pro- 
posal “deserves exploration before derision,” declared that So- 
viet opposition to the quota system in the light of their 
avowed requirements for atomic energy for peacetul purposes 
was understandable, and concluded that “now the compelling 
need is for negotiation to determine if compromise and con 
ciliation are possible.” 

In the New York Times for November 25, Hanson Bald 
win, military expert, wrote: 


We can scarcely expect Russia to allow international inspection 
teams free access at any time to any part of the Soviet Union. 
Nor is it likely that the American people would accept Russian 
inspectors at Oak Ridge or Hanford or Los Alamos. There is no 
basis today for the kind of agreements being discussed at the UN. 

There is and always has been considerable merit to the pro 
posal advanced by the Soviet Union for an international convention 
banning the atom bomb in war. Such a convention could stand 
alone without any other qualifying or supporting controls. 


And in the New York Herald Tribune of December 12, the 
Alsop brothers declared that behind the scenes of the Truman 
administration some “relatively serious soul-searching is going 
on about American atomic policy,” under the impetus of 
urging by a number of the leading men in the advisory com 
mittee of the Atomic Energy Commission. The Alsops de 
scribe what is being urged on the administration as follows: 


This country would try to negotiate a new agreement with the 
Soviet Union. Under this agreement, atomic weapons would be out 
lawed. Atomic energy would be demilitarized. Existing atomic 
stockpiles . . . would be somehow sterilized. Modified provisions 
for international inspection would be adopted, which would in 
sure prompt discovery of any breach of the agreement if backed 
up by an efficient intelligence service. Finally—and this is under 
stood to be the heart of the plan—a measure of disarmament 


would also be agreed upon, sufficient to guarantee Western Europs 
igainst any sudden aggression. . . . Two-party talks between this 
country and Russia have long been an objective of Kremlin pol 
icy, and their avoidance has long been one of our objectives. Yet 


two-party talks would now be embarked upon. 


The Alsops suggest that the chances are that nothing will 
be done in the end but remark that the mere fact that such a 
debate has been going on behind closed doors is “a somber 
commentary on the chnote idiotic compl: wcency which has, 
thus far, been the official response’ to the Soviet atomic 
explosion, 

The extent of public pressure may well be the determining 
factor in whether or not anything will be done. There are 
heartening signs in this direction. 

Added to the many individual voices that are being raised, 
the Quaker report, the Chicago Labor Conference for Peace 
and activities of other national organizations and local groups 
are new efforts on the part of those who have been in the fore 
front of the work for peace. 

\t a weekend conference on December 3rd and 4th, the 
National Committee of the Progressive Party, attended by 
Henry A. Wallace, its 1948 presidential candidate, advanced a 
four-point peace program calling for: 
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U.S. initiation of a United Nations treaty outlawing 
the atom bomb. 

U.S. recognition of the new China government and estab- 
lishment of normal trade relations. 

3. Removal of restrictions on trade between the U.S. and 
Eastern Europe. 

4. A four-power agreement reaffirming the Potsdam declara- 
tion against establishment of German armed forces. 

Such a program, the Committee declared, can “relieve ex 
isting tensions and lay the basis for overall settlement. Each 
one of these steps will protect our national security, promote 
our economic welfare and serve the cause of world peace. 

On December 14, the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact, which carried on vigorous work in oppo 
sition to the North Atlantic Alliance and its corollary Foreign 
Military Aid Program, issued a strong statement calling for the 
prohibition of the atom bomb. The statement petitioned the 
United States Government 

. to instruct the American delegation to the United Nations 
to propose an agreement whereby the atomic bomb shall not be 


used as an instrument of international warfare, as the first step 
in a program of general disarmament. 


The Committee also petitioned for a new meeting of the 
highest representatives of the Big Four Powers to confer on 
mutual problems in a spirit which would predetermine the re- 
sult. They pointed out that the prohibition of atomic weapons 
would “make possible the application of atomic energy to 
those peacetime programs which will mean the fullest possible 
development of the natural and human resources of the world.” 

The statement was signed by over 1,200 clergymen, edu- 
cators, writers, civic and labor leaders, including seven Protest- 
ant Bishops. Among the nineteen initiators of the statement 
were Miss Emily Green Balch, winner of the 1946 Nobel 
Peace Prize; Thomas Mann; Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons; 
Bishop W. J. Walls, A.M.E. Zion Church, Chicago and 
member of the Executive Committee of the World Council 
of Churches; Prof. Frederick L. Schuman; Rabbi Alvin I. 
Fine; Prof. Philip D. Morrison, nuclear physicist of Cornell 
University. Among others who signed were Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Arthur Schnabel, Pierre Van Paassen, Dr. P. 
Sorokin, Bishop Charles W. Brasheres, Hon. Elmer A. Ben- 
son, Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, Hon. Earl B. Dickerson, 
Hugh Bryson, Prof. Robert S. Lynd. 

A constructive step was taken in the formulation of a peo- 
ple’s program for peace at the Congress of American-Soviet 
Relations held Dec. 3-5 under the auspices of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, the results of which 
are reviewed elsewhere in this issue by Rev. Richard Morford. 
We believe that the call of the Congress for renewed efforts 
for American-Soviet negotiations on all issues that divide 
them, for outlawry of the atom bomb and reduction of arma- 
ments, for opening up fruitful trade relations with the Soviet 
Union, the Eastern European Democracies and the new China, 
with recognition of the Chinese People’s Republic, offer a 
practical minimum program on which all people of good will 
can agree. 

The press conference held on December 28 by David 
Lilienthal and other members of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, indicated that Soviet emphasis on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy has already stimulated at least the beginning 
cf a competition in this field that cannot but be beneficial 
to our country in the long run. The possibility that the Soviet 
Union may already be far ahead of us is a spur which may 
partly serve to counter-balance_ the opposition on the part 
of those interests in our country who see in atomic energy 
a threat to their investments in types of fuel now used to 
power industry. 

Now is the time for an aroused public opinion to insist 
on a new course in American atomic policies leading to agree- 
ment with the USSR on outlawing atomic weapons. 
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The Lewis-Jordan Hoax 


N A HOT TIP FROM THE House CoMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 

Activities, radio commentator Fulton Lewis Jr. got hold of 
Major G. Racey Jordan and let loose the latest atom bomb 
hoax. 

Jordan’s cock-and-bull story, previously turned down by the 
press and the Time-Life-publications as completely unsub 
stantiated, provided headlines for days about how the Russians 
got atom bomb materials during the war. 

Major Jordan was Lend Lease expediter at Great Falls, 
Montana, during the war. To Lewis’ radio audience, to the 
press and to the Un-American committee he spun a wild tale 
of uranium, heavy water, suitcases bulging with maps, blue- 
prints and secret documents, airplanes equipped with radar, 
etc., etc., being shipped to the Soviet Union during 1943 and 
1944. 

All this, it seems, was due to the personal efforts of Harry 
Hopkins. To one of the suitcases was attached a note which 
the Major thought was on White House stationery, signed 
“H.H.,” which said, “Had a hell of a time getting these away 
from General Groves.” All phone calls of the Soviet colonel 
with whom Jordan worked had to go through Jordan, and 
whenever anything went wrong the Soviet officer put a call 
through to Hopkins, who oddly enough seemed to be spending 
most of his time at the Soviet Embassy in Washington, at least 
the Embassy was able to switch calls to him. 

This was at the period when Harry Hopkins was sick in 
a hospital. 

Fulton Lewis later brought in the name of Henry Wallace, 
through whose intervention the uranium was supposed to have 
been sent. 

Lt. General Leslie R. Groves, wartime chief of the Man- 
hattan Project, testifying under oath before the Un-American 
Committee, made it absolutely clear that no pressure whatever 
had been exerted by Hopkins to get any of the alleged atom 
bomb materials to Russia, and that Wallace, then Vice Presi- 
dent, was not even in “his chain of command” and had in no 
way intervened. His testimony also revealed that, in any case, 
nothing was sent to the Soviet Union that would have been of 
the slightest use in manufacturing atom bombs, the secret of 
which had not been mastered at that time. 

At that time uranium ore was being widely used for manu- 
facture of ceramics and in gun barrels. The amount of ura 
nium compounds that was actually sent to Russia, less than a 
ton, would have been of no use in producing fissionable ma- 
terials. If it had been refused, it might have been a signal 
to the USSR that the United States was engaged in secret 
atomic experiments. It was of such low quality that it would 
have served only to “fool the Russians” had they assumed 
it was being used for manufacturing atomic weapons. Some 
orders were OK’d by General Groves just in order to find out 
what sources of supply were available, but never shipped. 
The great quantity of “carboys of heavy water” which Jordan 
had said were loaded on trucks with great difficulty (appar- 
ently under the impression that heavy water is heavier than 
ordinary water) represented a greater amount of heavy water 
than was available in the whole United States. 

But despite the fact that his testimony completely riddled the 
Jordan tale, General Groves managed to weave in all sorts of 
innuendoes. There was no pressure from Hopkins “directly” 
—but the implication was left that Hopkins worked through 
others. The fact that Vice President Wallace did not inter- 
vene in atomic matters was given a sinister twist. After show- 
ing Mr. Wallace one report on atomic affairs, General Groves 
said he withheld further information in conformity with the 
policy of “taking no unnecessary recognizable hazards with 
security,” as though security required keeping atomic knowl- 
edge from a top Administration official appointed by Roosevelt 
on the original committee to supervise atomic development. 
And immediately after his testimony, when it was reported 
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in the press as having completely refuted Jordan’s allegations, 
General Groves hastened to try to correct this impression, de- 
claring to newspaper men that it would be “criminal negli- 
gence” if Jordan’s charges were not explored to the utmost. 

Further investigation has been promised by the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee, although after the hearings its acting chair- 
man, Rep. Francis Walter, said of the Jordan story that there 
were “so many discrepancies that it is highly improbable that 
the things he said occurred did occur,” and Rep. Burr Har 
rison called it “inherently incredible.” 

The revelations regarding the sending of atomic secrets 
to the USSR in wartime were indeed a dud, and would not 
deserve serious attention except for the way in which the 
whole affair has been used to further fan war hysteria. But 
there are other revelations that have come to the surface which 
deserve the most sober consideration—revelations of the man- 
ner in which U.S. army officers and others during the war 
were actively sabotaging the official American policy of aid 
to the Soviet Union as vital to the defense of America, and 
giving aid and comfort to our country’s enemies. 

Let us have a Jook at the characters involved in this whole 
unsavory affair. 

First, the Un-American Committee itself, whose patriotism 
is exemplified by the fact that its former chairman and most 
active member, J. Parnell Thomas, is now in jail for stealing 
government funds. 

Second, Mr. Fulton Jewis Jr. The New York Post has been 
running a series on Lewis which exposed his close connections 
with Nazi representatives in Washington just before Pearl 
Harbor and his attempts to undermine the war effort through 
ridiculing and attacking controls and rationing. Goebbels, it 
is said, frequently found quotable material in his broadcasts. 
The Writers War Board characterized his radio program as 
“shockingly isolationist, intolerant and divisive.” 

Major G. Racey Jordan, lately a promoter for brewery firms, 
was supposed to be Lend Lease “expediter.” By his own 
account, instead of expediting, he did everything possible to 
interfere with shipments to the Soviet Union of materials 
uecessary for their war efforts. He described how he not only 
tore open all sorts of suitcases, but ripped radar equipment 
out of planes bound for Russia. (A few months later the U.S. 
Army was officially instructing Red Army men in the use of 
radar in their defense against the Nazis.) When he took his 
complaints to Washington, he was told not to cause so much 
ruckus. and when his charges were investigated at the time, 
they were established to be without foundation, and subse- 
quently he was transferred to another post. Major Jordan was 
relieved as a “surplus” officer almost a year before the end of 
the war. 

As for General Groves, let him speak for himself. In his 
testimony in Washington he boasted that the Manhattan 
Project under his direction was “distinctly anti-Russian.” “We 
never trusted them one iota,” he declared, “and our security 
was directed at them almost entirely. We weren’t worried 
about Germany or Japan. We were worried about Russia.” 
By his own admission, he used his post to block Lend Lease 
supplies to Russia. 

And yet there are still some people who ask why the Rus- 
sians are “so suspicious” ! 

If there are to be further investigations, it should be of those 
people who during the war disobeyed their Commander-in- 
Chief, and attempted to weaken the military effort of Amer 
ica’s greatest ally, thus perhaps lengthening the war and 
sacrificing additional lives of American soldiers. These are 
the people who were never reconciled to the fact that World 
War II was fought in alliance with the Russians and not 
against them, and who are trying today to correct that error 
of history by trying to discredit the memory of Roosevelt, 
stirring up hatred of the USSR, and plunging us into a new 
world war. The answer to such efforts must be an intensified 
struggle for peace. —J.S. 
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Question: Would you please explain 
why Soviet nationals are being brought 
into the United States as displaced 
persons. Is it true, as I heard, that the 
Soviet Government refuses them ad- 
mission to the Soviet Union? D. R., 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Answer: Soviet citizens who were 
driven out of the Soviet Union during 
the war by the Germans have since 
the termination of the war been kept 
in various camps in Austria and Ger- 
many under British and American con- 
trol in spite of strenuous Soviet 
efforts to return all Soviet citizens 
to their homeland. About five and one- 
half million Soviet citizens have been 
repatriated. The Soviet Government 
estimates that there are about 400,000 
more who are still held in the dis- 
placed persons camps in Germany and 
Austria. The displaced persons who 
are being brought here are brought 
against the wishes of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. DP’s of Soviet origin who 
are brought here consist mainly of 
two categories of people. One group, 
relatively small in number, conscious- 
ly and purposely betrayed the Soviet 
Union, went over to the enemy and 
collaborated with the fascist invaders 
and with the Nazi authorities abroad. 
These people have been engaged in 
anti-Soviet propaganda among their 
fellow DP’s and are being brought 
here to carry on the same propaganda 
in the larger arena of the anti-Soviet 
theater of operations, in pursuance of 
the cold war. They are welcomed here 
by the anti-Soviet press. They become 
the anti-Soviet experts and many of 
them are dreaming of performing anti- 
Soviet service in espionage and diver- 
sive activities in anticipation of a third 
World War. 

Another category of DP’s of Russian 
origin here are the people who have 
been misled by the anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda in the camps. This propaganda 
succeeded in building up fears against 
returning home because of the alleged 
discrimination that awaits them there 
and because of their sojourn abroad. 
Groundless as these fears may be, 
many of the DP’s, as a result of their 
war experience and due to their con- 
stant exposure to this type of propa- 
ganda, have succumbed to it. How- 
ever, it is also true that a number of 
these Soviet DP’s brought into Amer- 
ica, as well as to other countries, are 
now regretting the fact and are seek- 
ing ways to return home. There are 
also elements from the new Soviet 
areas who had never become adjusted 
to the Soviet way of life. 

Recently, in order to answer the 
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On Soviet DP*s 
questions in the minds of these people 
concerning their return, the Govern- 
ments of the Soviet Republics who 
have the largest number of citizens 
among the Soviet DP’s, such as the 
Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Estonia, officially declared 
that all Soviet DP’s are urged to come 
back to their homes and that no stigma 
whatsoever would be attached to their 
prolonged stay abroad; that they would 
not be discriminated against in the 
slightest. And further, they would 
enjoy full and equal status of citizen- 
ship on a par with all other citizens; 
that they are all entitled to help in 
resettlement; that farmers among them 
would be restored to the land and that 
workers and intellectuals would be 
engaged in their respective pursuits. 
The Declaration of the Bureau in 
Charge of Repatriation of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR cites numer- 
ous examples of individuals and groups 
of people who have recently returned 
and who occupy positions of leader- 
ship—who have, for example, been 
elected to local, regional and repub- 
lican Soviets. Among the repatriated 
DP’s there are even some who have 
become mayors of their home towns. 

The Soviet Union assumes all trans- 
portation costs and incidental ex- 
penses in connection with the return 
home of the DP’s and their belongings. 
Any individual family of former DP’s 
now in the U.S., a South or Central 
American republic or elsewhere, can 
arrange for repatriation through the 
Soviet Embassy in the country of their 
residence. 

Veterans among the DP’s returning 
to the USSR are entitled to all the care 
and privileges extended to all other 
former prisoners of war and veterans. 
If they are incapacitated, they are 
entitled to hospitalization or permanent 
homes, and are given pensions on the 
same basis as all other Soviet invalids. 
They also come under the veterans’ 
retraining program. Children and 
youth, whose education has been in- 
terrupted, are entitled to the same 
educational privileges afforded to all 
Soviet youth. 

Returning families of the displaced 
persons are helped in building their 
homes in the villages which were de- 
stroyed by the invaders. For that pur- 
pose, the Soviet Republics give them 
land and building materials, as well as 
monetary loans on long term basis. In 
the Ukraine alone, close to a million 
homes have been built for the peasants 
in the destroyed villages. Many of 
these are occupied by former DP’s. 

Of special interest to many of the 
DP’s of military age who were prison- 


ers of war is the fact that the Soviet 
Union does not prosecute them, even 
if during the war they were forced by 
the Germans to perform certain ser- 
vices under German control. In this 
connection, Col. Gen. F. I. Golikov, 
who is the Commissioner of Repatria- 
tion stated that, “even those Soviet 
citizens who, under German force and 
terror, were guilty of acts inimical 
to the interests of the USSR will not 
be prosecuted if after their return to 
their homeland in the future, they will 
honestly perform the duties of Soviet 
citizens.” 

This, however, does not cover those 
guilty of offenses or violence against 
the people in any sense comparable to 
the war crimes of the invaders. 

Soviet repatriation authorities also 
ruled that women who as DP’s mar- 
ried foreigners are not to be discrim- 
inated against nor prosecuted. 

The Soviet Union is making strenu- 
ous efforts to protect its nationals from 
being misguided or forced to emigrate 
instead of returning home, where most 
of them have families and friends who 
await them eagerly. Inasmuch as the 
DP camps are in the Western Zones 
of Germany and Austria, the Soviet 
repatriation authorities have great dif- 
ficulty in overcoming the campaign 
against the Soviet Union. Despite this 
propaganda, many Soviet DP’s in these 
camps are holding out against emigra- 
tion and are hoping to return home. 

The appeal that is being made to the 
American people on the ground of 
humanitarianism to afford shelter to 
DP’s is, in the case of Soviet nationals 
among them, a perverted one. Under 
the cloak of humanitarianism, there is 
an actual prevention of the return 
home of many thousands of people 
who would be better off there and who 
want to return home. The appeal for 
bringing the DP’s into the United 
States is part of the propaganda 
against the Soviet Union, because it 
misrepresents Soviet nationals as not 
being willing to return home, and also 
is an attempt to recruit from among 
these people the most irresponsible 
and adventurist kind of anti-Sovieteers 
who by their activities in the United 
States fan the flames of hatred in a 
desperate gamble to involve the United 
States in a most destructive, stupid 
and unnecessary war. 

The most humanitarian thing under 
these circumstances would be for the 
American and British authorities of 
the DP camps to cease their anti-Soviet 
propaganda and allow the Soviet na- 
tionals to return home, as they want 
to return and as the Soviet Union is 
ready to receive them. 
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THE TRIAL IN HUNGARY 


(Continued from page 14) 


development of Yugoslavia, the United States 
helps it forward and with this it would be 
possible to turn the Yugoslav people against 
the Soviet Union. 


Rajk also outlined the preparations 
for the isolation and crushing of Demo- 
cratic Greece (fully coinciding with 
what has actually taken place) and the 
joint preparations by the Greek Mon- 
archo-Fascists and the Titoite forces 
against the independence of the Alba- 
nian People’s Republic. 

Rajk’s main accomplice was Lt. Gen. 
Gyorgy Palffy former high ranking 
officer in the Hungarian army who 
had been by his own admission a con- 
vinced fascist and had studied to be- 
come a staff officer in the Horthy army. 
His role was to saturate the Hungarian 
People’s army with fascist officers and 
transform it into an instrument to over- 
throw the democracy from within and 
prepare directly for the armed putsch 
and assassinations. He admitted also 
the giving away of military secrets to 
the Yugoslav agents. 

Lazar Brankov testified that as head 
of the Yugoslav Military Mission in 
Hungary, and _ subsequently chargé 
d’affaires, he had been the chief agent 
of Rankovic and had transmitted Tito’s 
orders to the Hungarian conspirators. 

Brankov pleaded not guilty to the 
charge of being accessory to the mur- 
der of Moich, (a leader of the Yugo- 
slavs in Hungary) ordered by Ran- 
kovic when Moich threatened to ex- 
pose the plot. He confessed in detail, 
however, his role in trying to organize 
the overthrow of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Government and_= continuous 
espionage against the latter. He had, 
under Tito’s instructions, pretended to 
support the Communist Information 
Bureau Resolution to cloak his pro- 
Tito activities and had resigned his post. 

In the course of his testimony, Bran- 
kov outlined the way in which Church- 
ill’s plan to eliminate Soviet influence 
in Yugoslavia and the Balkans gener- 
ally by utilizing Tito and his clique as 
agents of the West, was initiated dur- 
ing the war by the Anglo-American 
military missions attached to Tito, 
which were staffed by experienced in- 
telligence officers. He mentioned parti- 
cularly the British General MacLean, 
who headed the first British mission to 
Tito, and Churchill’s son Major Ran- 
dolph Churchill, as well as a number 
of American officers. He also described 
the plans made at that time for Anglo- 
American forces to occupy the Adriatic 
Coast, for the British to liberate Yugo- 
slavia, and the efforts to keep Tito 
under British influence. (All of which 
ties in with Churchill’s wartime efforts 
to prevent the Roosevelt plan of a Cross 
Channel invasion of Western Europe, 
and organize instead an Anglo-Ameri- 
can invasion of the Balkans in order to 
keep Soviet troops out of that area. 
Failing in this, he banked on Tito to 
undermine Soviet influence after the 
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war. It also explains why Churchill 


was so willing to give arms and mili- 
tary aid to Tito, while withholding it 
from French and Greek resistance 
forces, whose struggle against Hitler 
was of equal value to the Allies.) 
Brankov, and several others, testi- 
fied to the role of Allan Dulles, brother 
of John Foster Dulles and wartime 
head of the OSS in Switzerland, in or- 
ganizing anti-Soviet espionage and ac- 
tivities in Europe during the war. 
The five other Hungarian partici- 
pants in the plot all likewise outlined 
their various roles in detail. The ac- 
cused and the witnesses illuminated 
different sides and different details of 
the same events, and confrontations in 
the court room more or less cleared up 
minor divergencies in their testimony. 
The trial was presided over by Dr. 
Peter Janko, Judge of the Supreme 
Court and President of the Budapest 
People’s Court, assisted by four lay 
people’s judges. The People’s Prose- 
cutor was Dr. Gyula Alapi. Each of the 
accused was defended by counsel. Six 
of the accused were found guilty as 
charged and sentenced accordingly. 
General Palffy and another army man 
were turned over to a military court 
which subsequently convicted and sen- 
tenced them. 
Present at the trial were several hun- 
dred foreign diplomats and correspon- 





dents as well as Hungarian citizens. 
Stephen White, New York Herald Trib- 
une correspondent who attended the 
trial, in a dispatch to his paper on Oc- 
tober 7, categorically dismissed any 
idea of the use of drugs or other meth- 
ods to induce confessions. He expressed 
his belief that Rajk and his associates 
were guilty of the charges brought 
against them, and admitted that the 
charges relating to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment were “not incredible.” He 
pooh-poohed, however, the idea that 
the United States could have been im- 
plicated in such an affair, choosing to 
ignore the whole course of America’s 
postwar foreign policy, taken over from 
Winston Churchill, and the existence 
of “Project X,” the well-known Ameri- 
can plan to subvert the People’s Gov- 
ernments of Eastern European coun- 
tries. General Groves’ recent statement 
to the effect that the Manhattan Project 
during the war was thoroughly anti- 
Russian and that “we were not afraid 
of Germany and Japan, only of the 
Russians,” corroborates the charges 
that even while the war was on, some 
U.S. circles were working to under- 
mine Roosevelt’s policy of cooperation 
with the USSR for the defeat of the 
Axis. 

A careful reading of these trial pro- 
ceedings is of the utmost importance to 
an understanding of the role assigned 
to Yugoslavia in the cold war against 
the Soviet Union. The Bulgarian trial, 
now in process, throws further light on 
these events. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


such as John Foster Dulles, as well as 
by some ministers. The result is that 
while many individual religious leaders 
are speaking out for peace, the church 
brings up the rear when it comes to 
taking responsibility for trying to bring 
about reconciliation among men and 
nations. Too many of its people are 
reluctant to identify themselves with 
any movement aimed at America-Soviet 
cooperation. It is easy to say “You can’t 
get anywhere with the Russians.” All 
honor to that one religious group, the 
Quakers, that works for peace. They 
not only have ideas, they have concrete 
proposals for improving the relations 
between the two great powers upon 
whom the peace of the world depends. 

We in the Council, while wishing the 
attendance could have been larger, are 
gratified with the accomplishments of 
the Congress. Those who came felt well 
rewarded by the superior quality of the 
discussions which took place. Said Dr. 
John A. Kingsbury, Chairman of the 
National Council 
opening session: 


presiding over the 
“What are we here 
for today? It is to ask you who are 
gathered together in the name of peace, 
to take the front seats in this move- 
ment and keep in the front seats.” We 
believe, with proper follow-up, the dele- 
gates who attended the Congress will 
prove themselves the vital organizing 
centers of peace education and action in 
the neighborhoods of New York and 
in the cities of the Eastern Seaboard. 

Twenty principal speakers appeared 
before two plenary sessions, six panel 
sessions, and various group meetings for 
trade unionists, leaders of church and 
synagogue, nationality and fraternal 
groups, women and students. It is worth 
recording here the content of the six 
panels to show how thoroughgoing were 
these deliberations: 

(1) American Post-War Political and 
Economic Policy; A Reorientation 
Toward American-Soviet Cooperation. 

(2) Political Structure and Develop- 
ment in the Soviet Union. 

(3) The Social System of the Soviet 
Union. 

(4) American-Soviet Relations and 
Peace Settlements in Europe. 

(5) American-Soviet Relations and 
Developments in the Far East. 

(6) The United States and the Soviet 
Union in the United Nations. 

The Council is proud of the leaders 
assembled for the Congress. They are 
authorities in the field of international 
relations. These were men and women 
who indulged no wishful thinking but 
spoke realistically concerning American- 
Soviet relations. Indeed, their assign- 
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A PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


ment was, first, to make a_ searching 
analysis of the present situation, to as- 
sess the cold war policy and to give their 
judgment whether our present course 
is toward war or peace. But their second 
assignment was equally important. It 
was to outline for the given area under 
discussion a positive attitude and policy 
for the future, an attitude and a policy 
that could commend itself to the vast 
majority of the American people as hon- 
orable and just, safeguarding American 
security and welfare as well as promis- 
ing peace to the world. 

“I never was exposed to so many 
facts, nor did so much thinking in so 
short a space of time,” was the general 
comment among the delegates. When 
the speakers were through the delegates 
laid siege with their questions, questions 
that trouble their neighbors and which, 
unanswered, cause these neighbors to 
feel that differences between the nations 
are sO great we cannot live together in 
peace. The generously de- 
clared that in this Congress they had 
acquired a maximum of educational am- 
munition and that they were better pre- 
pared than ever before to press the case 
for American-Soviet 
their neighbors. 

Strong, affirmative resolutions came 
out of these deliberations. Only the 
highlights can be. given here: 


delegates 


cooperation with 


(1) War is not inevitable. The United States 
is not threatened with aggression. The Soviet 
Union will meet us halfway on any proposals 
to negotiate peace on terms of equality. The 
Congress endorses the declaration of Ameri- 
can Quakers that ‘There is the possibility of 
sufhcient accommodation between the two 
systems (represented by the United States 
and the Soviet Union), as evidenced by 
changes that have occurred in both, to per- 
mit them to co-exist and compete peacefully 
in the same world.” 


(2) Since American-Soviet relations are uni- 
versally recognized as the key to peace, it 1s 
essential that the leaders of the two countries 
meet together to resolve their differences. 


(3) The most constructive field for such dis- 
cussion is that of trade. The Marshall Plan 
with its restriction on East-West trade has 
failed. Its replacement by a policy of ex- 
panded trade with the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies would stimulate world- 
wide recovery, would be beneficial to Ameri 
can business, would mean jobs for millions 
of American workers. The USSR represents 
an ever-expanding market for American 
goods, a non-competitive supplier of many 
items important to our economy. 


(4) Early recognition of the Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic would bring about normal relations 
with the new China from which the United 
States stands to gain immeasurably through 
the opening up of trade. At the same time 
recognition would have a salutary effect on 
our relations with the Soviet Union. 

(5) The arms reduction 


proposal passed 


unanimously by the United Nations in 1946 
should be implemented at once. The huge 
arms program which accompanies the cold 
war places staggering burdens on our own 
people and compels the countries of Western 
Europe to divert large sums from their bud- 
gets for additional armaments, as well as di- 
verting their manpower from constructive 
tasks, lifting the ever-present threat of war 
which an arms race always means. 


(6) The atom bomb should be outlawed. 
We can no longer brandish the bomb as a 
means of getting the Soviet Union to sur- 
render to our wishes. The myth of the abso- 
lute weapon has been blasted by the scientists 
and military experts. The banning of the 
bomb would not only end the most fearful 
threat that hangs over the world but release 
tor peaceful uses a new source of power to 
become the means of abundance for all the 
peoples of the earth. 


Did those delegates give the National 
Council its marching orders? They cer- 
tainly did! They told us they wanted all 
resolutions printed at once, to be placed 
before the President and the State De- 
partment and all members of Congress, 
to be distributed widely throughout or- 
ganizations, the trade unions, religious 
groups, and all civic bodies which ought 
to be concerned for peace. They de- 
manded that we go directly to the peo- 
ple with literature: inexpensive, plain- 
spoken, one-issue-at-a-time leaflets to be 
handed out wherever people pass or 
gather, on the streets, at factory gates 
and meeting halls. They asked that peti- 
tions to Congress to end the cold war 
and return to peaceful negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union be circulated; that a campaign 
to outlaw the atom bomb be organized 
on a national scale. They said we should 
explore the possibility of holding, in 
cooperation with other organizations, a 
national Mid-Century Congress for Peace 
during 1950. 

Finally they did say that none of the 
actions they recommended could be car- 
ried out without funds and, therefore, 
they pledged every effort to assist the 
organizers of this Eastern Seaboard Con- 
gress to secure the necessary financial 
support. The National Council accepts 








In Memoriam 


DAVID FREEDMAN, died No- 
vember 16, 1948, was a charter 
member of the Brighton Commit- 
tee of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. A tireless worker for peace 
and understanding among na- 
tions, he will long be remem- 
bered for his honesty, his high 
moral 


character, his work for 


peace. 
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the challenge laid aown by the dele- 
gates. We hope the pledge of support 
will be made good not alone by those 
who attended the Congress but by hun- 
dreds of other friends. 

The study and planning of the Con- 
gress were climaxed on December 5 with 
a Rally for Peace in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, attended by 12,000 
people. Staunch friends of American- 
Soviet cooperation came to the platform 
to hammer out powerful statements to 
the tremendous acclaim of an audience 
which backed its enthusiasm with its 
dollars to push forward the Council’s 
program. The Progressive Party was rep- 
resented by its National Chairman, for- 
mer Governor Elmer Benson; the coun- 
try’s progressive writers by Howard Fast 
and John Howard Lawson. The Rev. 
Charles Hill of Detroit was on hand 
and through him the deep desire of the 
Negro people for peace found eloquent 
expression. The champion of the victims 
of the cold war at home, Attorney O. 
John Rogge was delayed by a decisive 
public debate on civil liberties in 
Newark, but the speech he had prepared 
for delivery was a strong plea to get 
together with the Soviet Union, accent- 
ing our possible agreements rather than 
our differences. A top-notch trade union- 
ist, Donald Henderson, stood up un- 
afraid and called upon all American 
workers to lead the fight for peace. A 
heart-warming cheer greeted Muriel 
Draper just returned from Moscow and 
a meeting of the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation and she, in turn, 
put new courage in the hearts of the 
audience. Finally came a distinguished 
foreign visitor, the Permanent Delegate 
of the Republic of Poland to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Julius Katz- 
Suchy to add his challenge: 


“The Soviet Union and the People’s De- 
mocracies are in the forefront of the fighters 
for peace. First, because they were victims, 
the first and foremost victims of the war; 
secondly because as socialist countries they 
have pursued a policy of peaceful reconstruc- 
tion of their ravaged lands; and last, but 
not least, because they believe that socialist 
and capitalist systems can live side by side, 
cooperate and work together for the peaceful 
development of mankind. 

“We can have a peoples’ peace. And for 
this peace we people who lived through the 
nightmare of the past wars plead. We plead 
for it through the recognition of mutual 
rights, the right of self-determination, coop- 
eration between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The first step toward it would 
be the outlawing of the atomic bomb, its 
mutual control agreed and not imposed on 
terms which are dictated by one of the 
parties. 

“Never in history have hatred and weapons 
stalled the desire for peace. And I am sure 
it will not be stalled now. We are optimistic 
for the future because we 
power of the people.” 


believe in the 


In retrospect we rejoice that at every 
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point the Congress and the Garden 
meeting registered confidence in the 
power of the people to bring a re- 
direction of our national policy toward 
the pursuit of peace. The confidence was 
well stated in the words of a courageous 
minister of peace and the former Chair- 
man of the National Council, Rev. 


William Howard Melish, as he ad- 


dressed the final plenary session of the 
Congress: 

“We have a tremendous task to do... 
it is a task possible of accomplishment 
if we have the wisdom and the tenacity 
to see it through . . . take what you 
have learned here away with you, use 
it, spread it, do not lose heart . . . more 
power to you.” 


REPORT FROM MOSCOW 


(Ccntinued from page 11) 


bring home to the American people as 
a whole the facts that underly the causes 
of war, in the belief that enlightenment 
is the best weapon in the struggle 
against war and the poverty that springs 
from preparation for war. 

Under the hope-charged optimistic in- 
fluence of the Moscow scene, these dele- 
gates found much common ground. It 
was a remarkable experience to mix with 
so varied a group and to see how easily 
understanding could be reached between 


people of many political beliefs, differ- 
ent skin-colors, different allegiances, dif- 
ferent religions, when the question arose 
of striving for causes that all women 
throughout the world have in common. 
Their common ground was the preserva 
tion of peace, the release of women from 
humiliating conditions so that they can 
devote themselves to improving and rais- 
ing living standards and the protection 
of their children. 
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YUGOSLAV FOREIGN TRADE 
(Continued from page 13) 


to the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 
At the same time this letter made it 
clear that more time would be given for 
Tito and his followers to change their 
attitude, that there was no intention at 
that time of changing existing trade and 
credit agreements. The political basis of 
curtailed trade in 1949 was explained 
again in the reply of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Yugoslavia when that country’s 
Government protested its exclusion from 
the newly formed Council of Economic 
Mutual Aid early in 1949. The Soviet 
reply states: 

The Council of Economic Mutual Aid was 
established not for ordinary economic coop- 
eration such as exists, let us Say, between the 
USSR and Belgium and Holland, along lines 
of trade. The Council of Economic Mutual 
Aid was established for broad economic coop- 
eration among countries which follow an 


honest and friendly policy toward one an- 
other. 


But even simple trade requires the 
fulfillment of commitments on both sides. 
This was not done by the Yugoslav Govy- 
ernment, forcing a more complete break 
in economic relations, 

Yugoslavia failed grossly to deliver the 
agreed-upon quantities and types of goods 
to her neighbors. This was true even 
before the political break. Thus in 1947, 
although the trade agreements between 
Yugoslavia and the People’s Democracies 
provided for an equal exchange of goods, 
Yugoslav shipments fell short by 18 per 
cent. In the case of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia’s most important trading part- 
ner among the People’s Democracies, the 
shortage was 28 per cent. These statistics, 
published by the United Nations, exclude 
the substantial reparations shipments 
from Hungary to Yugoslavia. 

In their letter to Stalin and Molotov, 
dated April 13, 1948, Tito and Kardelj 


admitted: 


There are matters which should be elim 
inated from our trade relations so that they 
can develop properly. We do not deny, in 
connection with this, that on our part there 
were oversights* in commercial affairs, but 
we cannot believe that they could be reason 
enough to weaken our commercial coopera- 
tion. 


the letter goes on to speak of 
“irregularities on the part of our trade 
organs in regard to the deliveries 
of materials and trade relations in gen- 
eral.” 

It is significant, in the light of later 
Yugoslav charges, that this letter, pre 
sumably not originally intended for pub- 
lication, made no countercharges of fail- 
ures on the part of the USSR to live up 
to its commercial or credit commitments. 
On the contrary, after admitting their own 
shortcomings, Tito and Kardelj requested 
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continued economic assistance from the 
USSR. 

But Tito did not eliminate these “over- 
sights.” They became still more glaring. 
Yugoslavia sent increased quantities of 
unessential goods, but cut further ship- 
ments of vital materials to the People’s 
Democracies. It must be remembered 
that the relations among countries build- 
ing socialism are characterized by mutual 
assistance, not by the sending of vital 
supplies in one direction, and the dump- 
ing of surpluses in the other. 

All of these countries utilize foreign 
trade not to obtain less important con- 
sumer goods, but to get essential equip- 
ment and materials for the planned de- 
velopment of industry, which alone could 
provide a rising living standard. This 
is necessary for Poland and Romania, 
for example, just as much as for Yugo- 
slavia. Trade among socialist countries 
means the exchange of essentials, each 
country supplying those important items 
in which it specializes—Poland coal, 
Czechoslovakia machinery, and Romania 
oil—as examples. Surpluses of less essen- 
tial products such as Czechoslovak glass- 
wate are sold as much as possible to 
capitalist countries more interested in 
luxury products as a means of obtaining 
foreign exchange. 

Yugoslavia followed an opposite course. 
Increasingly it withheld vital raw mate- 
rials and high calory foodstuffs from the 
People’s Democracies and substituted un- 
essential foodstuffs and luxury products. 

The Czechoslovak announcement of 
June 11, 1949 charged that Yugoslavia 
had not only failed to reduce her adverse 
trade balance, but had completely halted 
shipment of essential products to Czecho- 
slovakia, and refused to set a schedule for 
future deliveries. The statement says: 

The most important problem in the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries 
is the fact that owing to Yugoslavia’s intran- 
sigeance it has been impossible up to the 
present to arrange for Yugoslavia’s counter- 
deliveries for the next three years in return 
for the investment plant, etc., supplied to 

Yugoslavia. According to the existing agree- 

ment these counter-deliveries for the next 

three years ought to have been fixed by the 
end of June, 1948. This breach of agreement 
on the part of Yugoslavia is all the more 
detrimental to Czechoslovakia, as all the 
contracts for the supply of this investment 
material have already been given to the 

Czechoslovak industries where work is pro- 

ceeding upon them on an intensive scale. 

Finally, a year after the agreed dead- 
line, and a year after the communique of 
the Communist Information Bureau, the 

* Note: This quotation is from the English 
translation put out by the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. The translation published in Belgrade 


— the stronger term “‘negligence’’ instead of “‘over- 
sights 


** Other data indicate that the true percentage 
may have been nearer 65 per cent. 


Czechoslovak Government finally ordered 
its factories to cease producing invest- 
ment machinery to Yugoslav specifica- 
tions—and that only after last minute 
attempts to obtain Yugoslav adherence 
to her commitments failed to bring re- 
sults. 

The Polish note of July 6, 1949, stop- 
ping deliveries to Yugoslavia charged 
that of 500 tons (over a million pounds) 
of copper duly contracted none was 
delivered; that only 35 per cent of the 
agreed quantity of lead concentrates was 
received; that a recent order for special 
kinds of lumber, already loaded for 
shipment, had been completely halted. 
Instead Poland had received large quanti- 
ties of wine, grapes, dried figs, and to- 
bacco. Poland, on the other hand, had 
delivered basic goods as provided in the 
trade agreement. 

Official reports from Yugoslavia and 
other countries confirm the general valid- 
ity of the Polish charges. The official 
Yugoslav release on foreign trade in 
1948 indicates that the volume of ex- 
ports had not yet reached the pre-war 
level. Yet, according to this release, Yugo- 
slav exports of industrial plants (spices, 
etc.), fruits, fruit products and alcohol 
were 56 per cent more than prewar. 
Tobacco exports were 200 per cent more 
than prewar. Exports of wine were also 
extended. With exports of these com- 
modities increased, it is obvious that the 
exports of essential commodities, metals, 
lumber and high calory foods, were sub- 
stantially diminished. The release spe- 
cifically mentions a “considerable de- 
crease” in exports of high calory food- 
stuffs, remains silent on the other essen- 
tial commodities. 

According to the same Yugoslav re- 
port, the USSR and the People’s Democ- 
racies accounted for 55.4 per cent of her 
foreign trade in 1948.** Thus such a 
sharp shift in the commodities exported 
by Yugoslavia was undoubtedly reflected 
in trade with the People’s Democracies 
and the USSR. Actually the situation 
was worse than this. The People’s De- 
mocracies charge that Yugoslavia was 
holding back on exports of essential 
goods to them in order to sell these goods 
later to the United States, England, and 
other capitalist countries. This charge 
appears to be well founded. 

British foreign trade statistics show a 
four-fold increase in the rate of imports 
from Yugoslavia beginning in the latter 
part of 1948—that is, before the socialist 
countries cut shipments to Yugoslavia. 
During the twelve months endang Au- 
gust, 1949. Yugoslavia sent England 
$39,000,000 in goods (at the pre-devalua- 
tion exchange rate) receiving $14,000,000 
in return. Tito’s Government found it 
impossible to match Czechoslovak ship- 
ments, while it was able to match Brit- 
ish shipments almost three times over! 
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During the first eight months of 19409, 
England received from Yugoslavia $25,- 
900,000 in wood and timber products, 
amounting to go per cent of all British 
imports from Yugoslavia during this 
period. Tito found it impossible to send 
any lumber to Poland, but was able to 
send England in eight months almost as 
much lumber as the total value of all 
Yugoslav exports to Poland in 1948! 

Yugoslav Government propaganda pic- 
tures such shipments as necessary to 
build up balances in the Western coun- 
tries in order to compensate for the loss 
of Eastern European supplies; but the 
accelerated rate of Yugoslav lumber ship- 
ments to England began in mid-1948, 
long before the USSR and the People’s 
Democracies curtailed trade with Yugo- 
slavia. British imports of timber from 
Yugoslavia jumped from $2,000,000 in 
1947 to $17,000,000 in 1948. 

The situation with reference to copper 
¢<ports is very damaging, so far as Tito’s 
sputation is concerned. In 1947, when 
che U.S. State Department was refusing 
food to hungry Yugoslavs, and barring 
Yugoslavia from purchase of essentials 
here, American companies obtained more 
than 20,000,000 pounds of copper from 
Yugoslavia, as much as in 1938 or 1939 
when Yugoslav copper production was 
much larger than in 1947. The next year, 
1948, saw a sharp drop in American 
copper imports from Yugoslavia, to 4,- 
600,000 pounds. This enabled Tito to 
“refute” the charge of withholding cop- 
per from the People’s Democracies. He 
was able to say that during the first ten 
months of 1948 fully 72 per cent of 
blister copper exports went to the USSR 
and to the People’s Democracies. But 
this percentage was high not because 
much copper was sent to neighboring 
countries, but because relatively little 
copper was exported altogether. 

What was done with the copper pro- 
duced? American statistics indicate that 
it was saved for shipment to the United 
States. During the first two months of 
1949 10,500,000 pounds of copper from 
Yugoslavia were received in the United 
States, more than twice as much as dur- 
ing the entire year 1948. The New York 
Times on January 16, 1949, reported that 
these 1949 shipments followed a hiatus 
since the early part of 1948, and consisted 
of 1948 production of the Bor mines. 

During 1948, while Yugoslavia was 
withholding Bor copper, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were forced to buy for 
dollars in the United States 10,975,000 
pounds of copper, almost exactly the 
amount withheld by the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment for later shipment to the U.S. 

Tito tried to conceal this state of af- 
fairs from the Yugoslav people for as 
long a period as possible. In April, 1949, 
in his report to the Third Congress of 
the Peoples Front, he delivered a bom- 
bastic attack against an article in the 
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Polish paper Tribuna Ludu: 

This article quotes reactionary fabrications 
which were published by the Yorkshire Post 
to the effect that we allegedly exported 
$3,700,000 worth of non-ferrous metals to 
America since December last year. This is an 
ordinary invention by the reactionary press, 
which is endeavoring to use such lies to 
deepen the rift between us and the countries 
of People’s Democracy . . . Tribuna Ludu 
and other papers of our eastern neighbors 
malignantly reprint such stories conscious 
that they are ordinary lies. 

The original source of this “invention” 
and “ordinary lie” was Belgrade! The 
New York Times of January 23, 1949, 
carried the following item “special to 
the N. Y. Times” from Tito’s capital: 

The Yugoslav Government shipped $3,- 
676,000 worth of strategic raw materials to 
the United States in December and January 
as a result of a sharp decline in trade rela- 
-tions with the Soviet Union and states of the 
Soviet bloc. 

December and January exports almost 
equal the total shipments of strategic raw 
materials to the United States in 1947 when 
only $3,870,574 worth of copper and lead 
were sent to the American market. 

This was no “dope” story picked up 
on the rumor market. It was a straight- 
forward account, consisting of specific 
facts and figures, with every appearance 
of being a Yugoslav Government press 
release or handout by the American 
commercial attaché in Belgrade picked 
up by the New York Times office among 
others. The report cites exact values of 
copper, lead, chrome, antimony, and 
mercury shipped. These figures are con- 
firmed by American import statistics 
for December, January and February 
except for the lead, which most likely 
was placed in bond on arrival here and 
not recorded as an import until with- 
drawn from bond, many months later. 

The main inaccuracy in this particu- 
lar Belgrade report was mixing cause ‘and 
effect. It was not the “sharp decline in 
trade relations with the Soviet Union” 
etc., which caused the huge shipments 
to the United States, but the Yugoslav 
sabotage of trade relations with neighbor- 
ing countries and diversion of promised 
materials to capitalist countries, which 
forced the curtailment of shipments by 
the USSR and People’s Democracies. 

From the end of December, 1948 the 
Yugoslav Government officials launched 
on a dual propaganda campaign. They 
continued to request trade with neigh- 
boring countries, and to complain about 
the reduction of trade and withdrawal 
of credits. At the same time they charged 
the USSR and the People’s Democracies 
with exploitation of Yugoslavia in their 
economic relations. 


(The second article in this series will 
deal with the Yugoslav Government's 
charge that her neighbors were trying to 
make of Yugoslavia a backward and un- 
developed semi-colony, a hinterland for 
raw materials and agricultural products.) 
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YUGOSLAV FOREIGN TRADE 


(Continued from page 13) 


to the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 
At the same time this letter made it 
clear that more time would be given for 
Tito and his followers to change their 
attitude, that there was no intention at 
that time of changing existing trade and 
credit agreements. The political basis of 
curtailed trade in 1949 was explained 
again in the reply of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Yugoslavia when that country’s 
Government protested its exclusion from 
the newly formed Council of Economic 
Mutual Aid early in 1949. The Soviet 
reply states: 


The Council of Economic Mutual Aid was 
established not for ordinary economic coop- 
eration such as exists, let us say, between the 
USSR and Belgium and Holland, along lines 
of trade. The Council of Economic Mutual 
Aid was established for broad economic coop- 
eration among countries which follow an 
honest and friendly policy toward one an- 
other. 


But even simple trade requires the 
fulfillment of commitments on both sides. 
This was not done by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment, forcing a more complete break 
in economic relations. 

Yugoslavia failed grossly to deliver the 
agreed-upon quantities and types of goods 
to her neighbors. This was true even 
before the political break. Thus in 1947, 
although the trade agreements between 
Yugoslavia and the People’s Democracies 
provided for an equal exchange of goods, 
Yugoslav shipments fell short by 18 per 
cent. In the case of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia’s most important trading part- 
ner among the People’s Democracies, the 
shortage was 28 per cent. These statistics, 
published by the United Nations, exclude 
the substantial reparations shipments 
trom Hungary to Yugoslavia. 

In their letter to Stalin and Molotov, 
dated April 13, 1948, Tito and Kardelj 
admitted: 

There are matters which should be elim- 
inated from our trade relations so that they 
can develop properly. We do not deny, in 
connection with this, that on our part there 
were oversights* in commercial affairs, but 
we cannot believe that they could be reason 
enough to weaken our commercial coopera- 
uon. 

the letter goes on to speak of 
“irregularities on the part of our trade 
organs . in regard to the deliveries 
of materials and trade relations in gen- 

1» 
eTal. 

It is significant, in the light of later 
Yugoslav charges, that this letter, pre- 
sumably not originally intended for pub- 
lication, made no countercharges of fail- 
ures on the part of the USSR to live up 
to its commercial or credit commitments. 
On the contrary, aiter admitting their own 
shortcomings, Tito and Kardelj requested 
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continued economic assistance from the 
USSR. 

But Tito did not eliminate these “over- 
sights.” They became still more glaring. 
Yugoslavia sent increased quantities of 
unessential goods, but cut further ship- 
ments of vital materials to the People’s 
Democracies. It must be remembered 
that the relations among countries build- 
ing socialism are characterized by mutual 
assistance, not by the sending of vital 
supplies in one direction, and the dump- 
ing of surpluses in the other. 

All of these countries utilize foreign 
trade not to obtain less important con- 
sumer goods, but to get essential equip- 
ment and materials for the planned de- 
velopment of industry, which alone could 
provide a rising living standard. This 
is necessary for Poland and Romania, 
for example, just as much as for Yugo- 
slavia. Trade among socialist countries 
means the exchange of essentials, each 
country supplying those important items 
in which it  specializes—Poland coal, 
Czechoslovakia machinery, and Romania 
oil—as examples. Surpluses of less essen- 
tial products such as Czechoslovak glass- 
ware are sold as much as possible to 
capitalist countries more interested in 
luxury products as a means of obtaining 
foreign exchange. 

Yugoslavia followed an opposite course. 
Increasingly it withheld vital raw mate- 
rials and high calory foodstuffs from the 
People’s Democracies and substituted un- 
essential foodstuffs and luxury products. 

The Czechoslovak announcement of 
June 11, 1949 charged that Yugoslavia 
had not only failed to reduce her adverse 
trade balance, but had completely halted 
shipment of essential products to Czecho- 
slovakia, and refused to set a schedule for 
future deliveries. The statement says: 

The most important problem in the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries 
is the fact that owing to Yugoslavia’s intran- 
sigeance it has been impossible up to the 
present to arrange for Yugoslavia’s counter- 
deliveries for the next three years in return 
for the investment plant, etc., supplied to 
Yugoslavia. According to the existing agree- 
ment these counter-deliveries for the next 
three years ought to have been fixed by the 
end of June, 1948. This breach of agreement 
on the part of Yugoslavia is all the more 
detrimental to Czechoslovakia, as all the 
contracts for the supply of this investment 
material have already been given to the 
Czechoslovak industries where work is pro- 
ceeding upon them on an intensive scale. 

Finally, a year after the agreed dead- 
line, and a year after the communique of 
the Communist Information Bureau, the 


“Note: This quotation is from the English 
translation put out by the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. The translation published in Belgrade 
uses the stronger term “negligence” instead of ‘‘over- 
sights 

** Other data indicate that the true percentage 
may have been nearer 65 per cent 


Czechoslovak Government finally ordered 
its factories to cease producing invest- 
ment machinery to Yugoslav specifica- 
tions—and that only after last minute 
attempts to obtain Yugoslav adherence 
to her commitments failed to bring re- 
sults. 

The Polish note of July 6, 1949, stop- 
ping deliveries to Yugoslavia charged 
that of 500 tons (over a million pounds) 
of copper duly contracted none was 
delivered; that only 35 per cent of the 
agreed quantity of lead concentrates was 
received; that a recent order for special 
kinds of lumber, already loaded for 
shipment, had been completely halted. 
Instead Poland had received large quanti- 
ties of wine, grapes, dried figs, and to- 
bacco. Poland, on the other hand, had 
delivered basic goods as provided in the 
trade agreement. 

Official reports from Yugoslavia and 
other countries confirm the general valid- 
ity of the Polish charges. The official 
Yugoslav release on foreign trade in 
1948 indicates that the volume of ex- 
ports had not yet reached the pre-war 
level. Yet, according to this release, Yugo- 
slav exports of industrial plants (spices, 
etc.), fruits, fruit products and alcohol 
were 56 per cent more than prewar. 
Tobacco exports were 200 per cent more 
than prewar. Exports of wine were also 
extended. With exports of these com- 
modities increased, it is obvious that the 
exports of essential commodities, metals, 
lumber and high calory foods, were sub- 
stantially diminished. The release spe- 
cifically mentions a “considerable de- 
crease” in exports of high calory food- 
stuffs, remains silent on the other essen- 
tial commodities. 

According to the same Yugoslav re- 
port, the USSR and the People’s Democ- 
racies accounted for 55.4 per cent of her 
foreign trade in 1948.** Thus such a 
sharp shift in the commodities exported 
by Yugoslavia was undoubtedly reflected 
in trade with the People’s Democracies 
and the USSR. Actually the situation 
was worse than this. The People’s De- 
mocracies charge that Yugoslavia was 
holding back on exports of essential 
goods to them in order to sell these goods 
later to the United States, England, and 
other capitalist countries. This charge 
appears to be well founded. 

British foreign trade statistics show a 
four-fold increase in the rate of imports 
from Yugoslavia beginning in the latter 
part of 1948—that is, before the socialist 
countries cut shipments to Yugoslavia. 
During the twelve months ending Au- 
gust, 1949. Yugoslavia sent England 
$39,000,000 in goods (at the pre-devalua- 
tion exchange rate) receiving $14,000,000 
in return. Tito’s Government found it 
impossible to match Czechoslovak ship- 
ments, while it was able to match Brit- 
ish shipments almost three times over! 
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During the first eight months of 1949, 
England received from Yugoslavia $25,- 
900,000 in wood and timber products, 
amounting to go per cent of all British 
imports from Yugoslavia during this 
period. Tito found it impossible to send 
any lumber to Poland, but was able to 
send England in eight months almost as 
much lumber as the total value of all 
Yugoslav exports to Poland in 1948! 

Yugoslav Government propaganda pic- 
tures such shipments as necessary to 
build up balances in the Western coun- 
tries in order to compensate for the loss 
of Eastern European supplies; but the 
accelerated rate of Yugoslav lumber ship- 
ments to England began in mid-1948, 
long before the USSR and the People’s 
Democracies curtailed trade with Yugo- 
slavia. British imports of timber from 
Yugoslavia jumped from $2,000,000 in 
1947 to $17,000,000 in 1948. 

The situation with reference to copper 
exports is very damaging, so far as Tito’s 
putation is concerned. In 1947, when 
che U.S. State Department was refusing 
food to hungry Yugoslavs, and barring 
Yugoslavia from purchase of essentials 
here, American companies obtained more 
than 20,000,000 pounds of copper from 
Yugoslavia, as much as in 1938 or 1939 
when Yugoslav copper production was 
much larger than in 1947. The next year, 
1948, saw a sharp drop in American 
copper imports from Yugoslavia, to 4,- 
600,000 pounds. This enabled Tito to 
“refute” the charge of withholding cop- 
per from the People’s Democracies. He 
was able to say that during the first ten 
months of 1948 fully 72 per cent of 
blister copper exports went to the USSR 
and to the People’s Democracies. But 
this percentage was high not because 
much copper was sent to neighboring 
countries, but because relatively little 
copper was exported altogether. 

What was done with the copper pro- 
duced? American statistics indicate that 
it was saved for shipment to the United 
States. During the first two months of 
1949 10,500,000 pounds of copper from 
Yugoslavia were received in the United 
States, more than twice as much as dur- 
ing the entire year 1948. The New York 
Times on January 16, 1949, reported that 
these 1949 shipments followed a hiatus 
since the early part of 1948, and consisted 
of 1948 production of the Bor mines. 

During 1948, while Yugoslavia was 
withholding Bor copper, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were forced to buy for 
dollars in the United States 10,975,000 
pounds of copper, almost exactly the 
amount withheld by the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment for later shipment to the U.S. 

Tito tried to conceal this state of af- 
fairs from the Yugoslav people for as 
long a period as possible. In April, 1949, 
in his report to the Third Congress of 
the Peoples Front, he delivered a bom- 
bastic attack against an article in the 
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Polish paper Tribuna Ludu: 


This article quotes reactionary fabrications 
which were published by the Yorkshire Post 
to the effect that we allegedly exported 
$3,700,000 worth of non-ferrous metals to 
America since December last year. This is an 
ordinary invention by the reactionary press, 
which is endeavoring to use such lies to 
deepen the rift between us and the countries 
of People’s Democracy . . . Tribuna Ludu 
and other papers of our eastern neighbors 
malignantly reprint such stories conscious 
that they are ordinary lies. 

The original source of this “invention” 
and “ordinary lie” was Belgrade! The 
New York Times of January 23, 1949, 
carried the following item “special to 
the N. Y. Times” from Tito’s capital: 

The Yugoslav Government shipped $3,- 
676,000 worth of strategic raw materials to 
the United States in December and January 
as a result of a sharp decline in trade rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and states of the 
Soviet bloc. 

December and January exports almost 
equal the total shipments of strategic raw 
materials to the United States in 1947 when 
only $3,870,574 worth of copper and lead 
were sent to the American market. 

This was no “dope” story picked up 
on the rumor market. It was a straight- 
forward account, consisting of specific 
facts and figures, with every appearance 
of being a Yugoslav Government press 
release or handout by the American 
commercial attaché in Belgrade picked 
up by the New York Times office among 
others. The report cites exact values of 
copper, lead, chrome, antimony, and 
mercury shipped. These figures are con- 
firmed by American import statistics 
for December, January and February 
except for the lead, which most likely 
was placed in bond on arrival here and 
not recorded as an import until with- 
drawn from. bond, many months later. 

The main inaccuracy in this particu- 
lar Belgrade report was mixing cause and 
effect. It was not the “sharp decline in 
trade relations with the Soviet Union” 
etc., which caused the huge shipments 
to the United States, but the Yugoslav 
sabotage of trade relations with neighbor- 
ing countries and diversion of promised 
materials to capitalist countries, which 
forced the curtailment of shipments by 
the USSR and People’s Democracies. 

From the end of December, 1948 the 
Yugoslav Government officials launched 
on a dual propaganda campaign. They 
continued to request trade with neigh- 
boring countries, and to complain about 
the reduction of trade and withdrawal 
of credits. At the same time they charged 
the USSR and the People’s Democracies 
with exploitation of Yugoslavia in their 
economic relations. 


(The second article in this series will 
deal with the Yugoslav Government's 
charge that her neighbors were trying to 
make of Yugoslavia a backward and un- 
developed semi-colony, a hinterland for 
raw materials and agricultural products.) 
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